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MARIA JANE JEWSBURY IN CEYLON 
AND INDIA. 


THE notice of Miss M. J. Jewsbury in the 
‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ says :— 

“On 1 Aug., 1832, she married, at Penegroes, 
Montgomeryshire, the Rev. William Kew Fletcher, 
a chaplain in the East India Company’s service, 
with whom she sailed for Bombay. She died 
fourteen months later, on 4 Oct., 1833, at Poonah, 
a victim to cholera. Some extracts from the 
journal of her voyage to and residence in India 
are given in Espinasse’s ‘ Lancashire Worthies.’”’ 
It is in the Second Series (1877) of the 
‘Lancashire Worthies,’ pp. 330-37, that 
Espinasse deals with Mrs. Fletcher’s voyage 
to and brief residence in India. 

Curiously enough, however, nothing is 
said of a short stay in Ceylon on the way to 
Bombay. The Colombo Journal of 23 Jan., 
1833, records the arrival, on Sunday, 
16 January, of the ‘‘ship Victory, Capt, 
C. Biden, from England 22d Sept. and Isle 
of France 22d Dec.” Among the passengers 
for Bombay are mentioned ‘‘ Revd. Mr. 
Fletcher and Lady.” The same paper, in 
its issue of 6 February, announces the 
departure of the Victory for Bombay on the 
previous day. 


Although, strangely, there is no reference, 
editorial or otherwise, in any of the inter- 
vening issues of The Colombo Journal, to the 
gifted writer, she herself has left on record 
in beautiful verse her impressions of the 
island. My father, who arrived in Ceylon 
in 1837, relates in some reminiscences 
printed in 1886 (* Ceylon in 1837-46,’ p. 15) 
that during her brief sojourn in the island 
Mrs. Fletcher stayed under the hospitable 
roof of the Rev. Benjamin Bailey (himself 
the writer of some little books of verse), 
where she wrote what is perhaps the most 
exquisite poem that has ever been penned 
respecting Ceylon. Mrs. Fletcher appa- 
rently presented the manuscript to her host, 
who only some seven months later seems 
to have sent it to The Colombo Journal, 
where it was printed in the supplement to 
the issue of 7 Sept., 1833, in the midst of 
extracts of political news, and without a 
single line calling attention to it. The 
poem is as follows :— 

THE EDEN OF THE SEA, 

(Written at Ceylon.) 
A dream! adream! our billowy home 
Before me, as so late, so long, 
The ocean, with its sparkling foam, 
The ocean, with its varying song : 
Our ship at rest where late she rode, 
Furled every sail though fair the breeze ; 
And narrow walks, and small abode, 
Exchanged for roaming land and ease. 


Short sojourn make we, yet how sweet 
The change ; the unaccustomed air 

Of all we see, and hear, and meet ; 
Ceylon—thy wooded shores are fair! 

T love the land left far behind, 

Its glorious oaks, and streamlets clear— 
Yet wherefore should my eye be blind, 
My heart be cold to beauty here ? 


No—in a world as childhood new, 

Ts it not well to be a child ? 

As quick to ask, as quick to view, 

As promptly pleased, perchance as wild ? 
Deride who will my childish wit, 

My scorn to-day of graver things— 

Let them be proud, but let me sit 
Enamour’d of a beetle’s wings. 


Books for to-morrow : this calm bower 
(Yet mind and learning know the spot) 
Suggests to me the primal hour, 

When goodness was, and sin was not ; 
When the wild tenants of the wood 
Came trustingly at Adam’s call, 

Nor he, nor they, athirst for blood, 

The world one paradise for all. 


I know that creatures strange and fierce 
Here lurk, and here make man afraid— 
But let the daring hunter pierce 

Their hidden lairs, in this bright shade 
Let me forget save what I greet, 

The air alive with dancing wings,— 
Tame creatures pecking near my seat, 
Resplendent flowers, and happy things. 
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The squirrel at Lis morning meal 

And morning sports—so lithe and free ; 
No shadow o’er the grass may steal 
With lighter, quicker steps, than he : 
Racing along the cocoa leaf, 

You see him through its ribs of green: 
Anon the little mime and thief 
Expanded on the trunk is seen, 


These cocoa trees—not fair in woods, 

But singly seen, and seen afar— 

When sunset pours his [? its] yellow floods, 
A column, and its crown a star! 

Yet dowered with wealth of uses rare, 
Whene’er its plumy branches wave, 

Some sorrow seems to haunt the air, 

Some vision of a desert grave. 


Ceylon! Ceylon! *tis naught to me 
How thou wert known or named of old, 
As Ophir, or Taprobane, 

By Hebrew king, or Grecian bold; 

To me, thy spicy wooded vales, 

Thy dusky sons, and jewels bright, 

But image forth the far-famed tales, 
But seem a new Arabian night. 


And when engirdled figures crave 
Heed to thy bosom’s dazzling store, 
T see Aladdin in his cave ; 
I follow Sinbad on the shore. . 
Yet these, the least of all thy wealth, ~ 
Thou heiress of the eastern isles, 
Thy mountains boast of northern health, 
There Europe amid Asia smiles. . 
Were India not where I must wend, 
And England where I would return, 
To thee my steps would soonest tend, 
Ev’n now, I[ feel my spirit yearn, 
Not as the stranger of a day, 
Who soon forgets where late he dwelt, 
But as a friend, who, far away, 
Feels ever what at first he felt. 

M. J. FLETCHER 

(late Miss Jewsbury). 


The word “ late’? here does not, of course, 
refer to the writer’s death, which took 
place less than a month after the appearance 
of the poem; but its use seems almost like 
a presage of doom. ; 

I can find no further reference of any 
kind in The Colombo Journal to the Fletchers; 
but, according to Mr. Espinasse, they arrived 
at Bombay in March, 1833. This writer 
adds :— 

Mr. Fletcher had been ‘ gazetted’ to Shola- 
pore, but for some reason or other he proceeded 
to Kurnee, on the Malabar Coast, near Severn- 
droog, once the scene of a famous English naval 
victory, and where his peculiar charge was to be 
that of ‘the society in camp at Dapoolie,’ and 
then the head-quarters of Anglo-Indian military 
invalids.” 

By “ Kurnee ”’ is meant Karnai, a port in the 
Dapoli taluka of Ratnagiri District, Bombay, 
and certainly not on “‘ the Malabar Coast.’ 
**Severndroog’’ stands for Suwarndrug, 
the ‘‘ golden fortress,” or Janjira, which is 


a little north of the port (see the ‘ Imp. Gaz. 
of India,’ xiii.). Dapoli town is about 
five miles from the sea. In 1818 it ‘‘ was 
constituted the military station of the 
Southern Konkan. In 1840 the regular 
troops were withdrawn, but a veteran 
battalion was retained till 1857 ” (<bid., xi.). 

Mrs. Fletcher’s first impressions of India. 
—both of Bombay, which was left in a 
native boat on 27 March, and of Suwarndrug 
—were most unfavourable, according to the 
extracts from her diary printed by Mr. 
Espinasse ; but after a couple of months 
she seems to have become more reconciled 
to her lot, and to have ceased spending her 
time, as she quaintly puts it, “in conjugat- 
ing the verb ‘I hate India,’ in every mood, 
form, tense, and person.” 

But just as Mrs. Fletcher had become 
accustomed to barren and desolate Karnai 
(she had never visited Dapoli), her husband 
was ordered to Sholapur; and off the 
couple set, climbing the steep ascent to 
Mahableshwar, where they were at the 
beginning of May, and descending on the 
other side of the ghat to Satara, which was 
reached on the 6th of the same month. 
Here the Fletchers rested a month, and then 
resumed their journey, along the road that 
runs almost due west and east between 
Satara and Sholapur. “On the 10th of 
June,”’ says Mr. Espinasse, “‘ the travellers 
were at ‘ Mussoor-Pelonne’(?) where the 
Journal contains the ominous jotting:—‘ I 
had an attack of semi-semi-cholera, only 
demi-semi.’”* Mussoor-Pelonne’”’ looks 
like a combination of the names of the two 
towns Mhaswad and Piliw (or perhaps 
Bhalawani), which would be traversed on 
the way to Sholapur. 

The Fletchers reached their destination 
on 17 June, to find ‘‘ drought—famine 
sweeping off the natives”; and after a 
terrible period of three months the un- 
fortunate couple were once more on the 
march, Mr. Fletcher having broken down 
in health, and been allowed, under medical 
certificate, to return to Karnai. But Mrs. 
Fletcher, at any rate, was fated never again 
to see that place of tombs. 

The last entry in her diary, which Mr. 
Espinasse quotes almost in full, is dated 
** On March—Babelgaum (?), September 26, 
1833.” I think the place here named 
(which Mrs. Fletcher describes as ‘‘ @ fresh 
Durma_ villa”—an error, probably, for 
Durmasalla,” 7.e., dharms‘ala, resthouse) 
must be Ahirbabilgaon, a village a little 
to the north of Pandharpur, before 
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reaching which town the travellers appear to 

have struck off to join the direct road from 

Sholapur to Poona. Mrs. Fletcher records 

that they had left Sholapur at 1'o’clock that | 
morning, and that they had 40 miles more 
to do before 10 that night; so that, appa- 
rently, the town where they were to make 
their next halt was Indapur, which is about 
the distance named from Ahirbabilgaon, | 
and about 80 miles by that road from 
Sholapur. From Indapur to Poona the 
distance is 84 miles; and as Mrs. Fletcher. 
says ‘* we go Dak (having Hamals posted, 

so as to proceed without stopping),” it is 

probable that the travellers reached Poona 

late at night on 27 September. Mrs. 

Fletcher had noted in her diary ‘‘ I enjoy 
this rough marching”; but the fatigue of 
the foreed march was evidently too great 

for her enfeebled body, and within a few) 
days—on 4 Oct., 1833—she died, of cholera, 
at Poona, and there was buried. 8 


I have searched the pages of The Colombo 
was made while the practical critic and 


Journal in vain for any reference to the death 
of the gifted woman whose glowing lines 
recording the impressions of her too brief. 
sojourn in Ceylon had appeared only a 
few weeks earlier in the columns of that 
aper; not even among the extracts of) 

ndian news is the sad event recorded. As_ 

The Colombo Journal was almost as much a 
magazine of literature as a newspaper, this | 
silence is to me incomprehensible. | 
DonaLp FEercuson. | 


| of Letters.” 


“YON”: ITS USE BY SCOTSMEN. 


AmonG English men of letters there seems | 
to be a persistent impression that Scotsmen | 
say ‘‘ yon ” when they would more accurately 
express their meaning by using “ this”’ or 
that.’ Inthe sixth chapter of ‘ Lavengro ’ 
Borrow is prompted to illustrate what is 
supposed to be the national practice the 
moment he is able to look over the Tweed 
into Scotland. He assumes that a Northum- 
berland fisherman will speak after the manner | 
of his neighbours in Berwickshire, and in| 
reporting an interview with such an eidolon | 
for interlocutor he manages the Lowland 
Scotch fairly well. He describes himself as 
being ‘‘ extended on the bank of a river,” to 
which he pays a graceful and eloquent 
tribute, and he adds that several robust 
fellows were near him, ‘‘ some knee-deep in 
water, employed in hauling the seine upon the 
strand.” Everything shows that the river 
was at hand, and to be alluded to, therefore, 


money in yon?” 


in terms of its close proximity, and yet the 


writer makes his fisherman say, when telling 
him its name, 
Tweed ; and yonder, over the brig, is Scot- 
land.” 


“Yon river is called the 


A second standard example of the same 


| curious notion regarding Scottish phraseology 
occurs in a familiar story of the late Alexan- 
der Baird, a member of a famous stock of 
Glasgow ironmasters. According to the 
legend, Mr. Baird once visited Egypt with 
some friends, and was characteristically 
amazed at the wasteful extravagance that 
must have gone towards the making of the 
Pyramids. 
story may be inaccurate, but it is not with- 


The popular version of the 


out point and a measure of verisimilitude. 
In presence of one of the portentous monu- 


ments, the ironmaster, with his keen sense 
of values, 
his view of an ancient speculator in the 


is said to have summarized 


withering exclamation, ‘‘ Whatna fule sank 
_ So far as one’s recol- 
lection of the narrative goes, this appeal 


his friends;were at the base of the venerable. 
structure, and not after they were holding 
a discussion over their experiences in their 


‘hotel or in the course of their homeward 


journey. 

One of the most recent illustrations of the 
assumption that ‘ yon” is the provincial 
Scotsman’s regular demonstrative occurs in. 
the prefatory note to Mr. Noyes’s mono- 
graph on William Morris in the ‘* English Men 
When Morris, according to Mr. 
Noyes, was once in Scotland, he was taken 
by a clergyman to see his church, and 
immediately arrested the attention of an 
observer with a quick eye for personal dis- 
tinction. The “verger”’ saw the poet, 
and instantly perceived that he was in the 
presence of one who was “ not an ordeenary 
man.” Naturally, he was eager for informa- 
tion, and, plucking his minister violently 
by the sleeve, kept vehemently asking, 
‘*Wha’s yon? Wha’s yon?” The three, 
we may presume, were close together, Morris 
perhaps being a few steps in front and 
just beyond earshot, when the ardent 
Scotsman thus darted gratuitous queries at 
his ecclesiastical superior. We are, indeed, 
explicitly informed that the alert official 
started the cry just ‘“‘ as Morris entered his 
church.” Thus no room is left for doubting 
as to the significance intended to be attached 
to the man’s use of the pronominal term. 
Plainly he said “‘ yon,” and not “ that,’ 
because he was a Scotsman regarding whom 
an Englishman was able to tell a diverting 
story. 
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Now, if a long and wide experience may 
be admitted to have value, all these examples 
misrepresent the colloquial practice of the 
Scottish Lowlands. The present writer has 
conversed with old people representative 
of the two periods to which the episodes 
of Borrow’s fisherman and the Glasgow 
ironmaster are respectively assigned, and 
never once detected this solecism in their 
phraseology. Nor, it need hardly be said, 
was it ever noticed in the speech of 
those who were contemporaries of William 
Morris. A single instance would have clung 
to the memory, just because of its being 
unique ; but there is not one to put on record. 

On the other hand, so far as a fairly 
close observation has gone, the speaker of 
**broad Scotch” correctly discriminates in 
his employment of the various demonstra- 
tives. If he does not treat them as gram- 
marians say they ought to be treated, he 
must be of an uncommonly rude and alto- 
gether unlettered habit. Daily practice 
favours the conventional usage. When, for 
example, a song-writer proclaims, ‘ We’ll 
gang nae mair to yon toon,” he knows that 
his readers will understand that the town 
in question is at some distance, and that if 
they locate it in their interpretation they will 
be aware that it must be a place which can be 
reached only after a process of locomotion. 
It cannot by any possibility be the town on 
the borders of which they stand while they 
sing, even as the fisherman stood by the 
banks of the dividing water which he called 
yon river.” When another lyrist begins 
with the exclamation, ** Yon sun was set,”’ 
it is just possible to argue that he illustrates 
the survival of the earlier “* thon,” which 
sometimes had little more force than that of 
the definite article; but this opens up a 
question which is outside the present 
discussion. Burns’s practice with regard to 
** yon” and its associates is that which has 
prevailed in Scotland during the last 
hundred years. There is no ambiguity about 
*‘yon reverend lad” as sung by Merry 
Andrew in ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ or ‘ yon 
birkie ca’d a Lord” in ‘A Man’s a Man for 
_a’ That,’ and the Scotsman has used the word 
in the poet’s sense ever since these phrases 
were written. He also recognizes the dis- 
tinctions observed by the fervent minstrel 
when he writes in his inimitable‘ Mary 
Morison’ : 

Tho’ this was fair, an’ that was braw, 
An’ yon the toast o’ a’ the town, 
! sigh’d, an’ said amang them a’, 
““Ye are na Mary Morison.” 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 
(See 10 S. i. 81, 142, 184, 242, 304, 342; 
li, 11; v. 361; 118. i. 5.) 

I now conclude my list of additions to the 

articles in the Tenth Series :-— 

Fisher (Thomas).—The Present Circumstances of 
Literary Property in England Considered. 
London, 1813. 

Mr. Fisher ge against the Act of Parliament 
which required eleven copies of all new books to be pre- 
sented to Public Libraries. This was reduced to five 
copies by the Copyright Act of 1842. 

The eleven copies were claimed by the following libraries : 
British Museum; Zion College; The Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Perth ; 
The Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; Trinity College, 
Dublin; King’s Inn, Dublin. See Quarterly Review, 
No. 41, May, 1819, on the subject of the compulsory eleven 
copies, with list of pamphlets, &c. 

Francis, John Collins—Notes by the Way. 
Post 4to, London, 1909. 

Chap. xiii. contains notes on various publishing houses, 
Trade Dinners, &c. 

Gardiner, William Nelson, Bookseller, Pall Mall 
d. 1814.—‘ A Brief Memoir of Himself,’ 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxxiv. pp. 622-3. 

He was an eccentric man, with a considerable know- 
ledge of books, and a spirited engraver. He committed 
suicide, leaving behind him a letter to a friend ending: ‘I 
die in the principles I have published—a sound Whig.” 
With the letter was enclosed the ‘Memoir of Himself,’ 
printed in The Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1814. 
Glasgow.—Some Notes on the Early Printers, 

Publishers, and Booksellers of Glasgow. 
See ‘ Book-Auction Records,’ edited by 
Frank Karslake, vol. v. part 3, April—June, 
1908. 

Gray, G. J.—William Pickering, the Earliest 
Bookseller on London Bridge, 1556—1571.— 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 

_ vol. iv., 1898, pp. 57 to 102. 

The Booksellers of London Bridge and 
their Dwellings.—6 S. vii. 461 (16 June, 1883). 

Index to W. C. Hazlitt’s Bibliographical 
Collections and Notes, 1893. 

The Earlier Stationers and Bookbinders 
and the First Printer of Cambridge.—Biblio- 
graphical Society Monographs, No. NII., 
1904. 


Hill, Joseph.—The Book-Makers of Old Bir- 
mingham: Authors, Printers, and Book- 
sellers. With Illustrations. 8vo, Birming- 
ham, 1908. 

Hodgson & Co.—A Century of Book-Auctions, 
being a Brief Record of the Firm of Hodgson 
& Co, (115, Chancery Lane). London, 1907. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, U.S.—A Portrait 
Catalogue of the Books published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., with a Sketch of the Firm, 
Brief Descriptions of the Various Depart- 
ments, and some Account of the Origin and 

. Character of the Literary Enterprises Under- 
taken. Boston, U.S., 1905-6. 

Jaggard, William. — Shakespeare’s Publishers : 
Notes on the Tudor-Stuart Period of the 
Jaggard Press. Liverpool, 1907. 

Lists of omissions from ‘ D.N.B.,’ contain- 
ing a considerable number of booksellers. 
See 10 S, ix. 21, 83; x. 183, 282; xii. 24, 
124 262. 
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Junk (W.), Internationales Adressbuch der 
Antiquar-Buchhindler, With Portrait and 

_ Memoir of Bernard Quaritch. Berlin, 1906. 
King, Philip Stephen, 1819-1908.—Reminiscences 

of an Octogenarian. Privately Printed. 1905. 

_ Mr. King was the founder of the well-known firm of Par- 

liamentary publishers and booksellers. These reminiscences, 

however, only relate to Mr. King’s life up to the time of his 

commencing business for himself in 1853. 

Knight, Charles, 1791-1873.—Charles Knight, 
Publisher. By Alexander Strahan.—Good 
Words, September, 1867. 

London Booksellers’ Signs.—See Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, 12, 19 March, 2, 16 April, 28 May, 
and 20 Aug., 1892. 

Longman, House of.—Notes on Books, Extra 
Number, 8 Dec., 1908. 

This contained the succession of partners and imprints 
of the firm from 1724, and was reprinted at 10 S. xi. 2. 
Miller, George, bookseller of Dunbar, 1770-1835, 

and John Miller, printer and publisher, 
1778-1852, Bibliography of. See articles by 
T. F. U(nwin) at 10S. xii. 1, 42, 374. 

Morgan, R. C., his Life and Times. By his son 
George E. Morgan. 8vo, London, 1909. 

Founder of the firm of Morgan & Chase, afterwards Mor- 
gan & Scott. 

Munsey, Frank A.—The Founding of the Munsey 
Publishing House. A Quarter of a Century 
Old. New York, 1907. 

Murray, House of.—Murray v. The Times. See 
The Times Book Club. 

Newbery, John, 1713-67.—See Austin Dobson’s 
* Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ First Series 
estan ‘An Old London Bookseller’), London, 


Newbery was said to be the original of Johnson’s ‘‘ Jack 
Whirler ” in The Idler, No. 19. 

(?) Page, Walter H.—A Publisher’s Confessions. 
Crown 8vo, New York, 1995. 

Ten aoe on ‘The Ruinous Policy of Large Royalties, 
‘Has Pub ishing become Commercialized?’ ‘The Adver- 
tising of Books,’ &c. 

Payne, Thomas, “ At the Mews-Gate.’’—See 
10 S. vii. 409, 492; Mathias’s ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature’; Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
Ixix. pp. 171-2; ‘D.N.B.,’ art. by W. P. 
Courtney; and Austin Dobson’s ‘ Eigh- 
teenth Century Vignettes,’ Second Series, 
art. ‘ The Two Paynes.’ 


Pitman, Sir Isaac, The Life of.—By Alfred 
Baker. With 50 Illustrations. S8vo, Lon- 
don, 1908. 


Sir Isaac Pitman was famous for his system of shorthand, 
and also founded the publishing firm bearing his name. 
Plomer, H. R.—A Dictionary of the Booksellers 

and Printers who were at Work in England 
from 1641 to 1667. Printed for the Biblio- 
graphical Society.—See art. on ‘ British 
Provincial Book-Trade, 1641-67,’ 10 S. x. 


141. 

Pollard, A. W.—Last Words on the Title-Page. 
London, 1891. 

Westminster Hall and its Booksellers,— 

Art. in The Library, October, 1905. 

Printers’ and Booksellers’ Privileges’? and 
Licences of the Olden Times: I. General ; 
II. England; III.-IV. Scotland. — British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 17 Jan., 
7 March, 23 May, 25 July, 1907. 

Provincial Booksellers. See Booksellers, Pro- 


Public Opinion.—Fifteen Articles on ‘ The Lead- 

ing Publishers,’ 5 Feb.-13 May, 1904. 

Publishers and Publishing a Hundred Years Ago.. 
From Materials collected by Aleck Abrahams.. 
With some Notes by E. Marston.— Publishers’ 
Circular, 6, 13 Jan., 1906. 

[Petheram, John.] Reasons for Establishing an 
Authors’ Publication Society, by which 
Literary Labour would receive a more 
adequate Reward, and the Price of all 
New Books be much Reduced. 8vo, London, 
1843. 

Shaylor, Joseph.—Two articles on ‘ Bookselling * 
and ‘ Publishing,’ with notices of British 
and American publishing houses,—‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth ed., Supple- 
mentary Volumes, vols. iv. and viii. 

Spedding, James, 1810-1881.—‘ Publishers and 
Authors.’ Printed for the author. Crown 
8vo, London, 1867. 

Two papers which were intended to appear in a magazine 
or review. but which, from the nature of the assertions. 
made as to certain publishing methods, were refused inser- 
tion. It is interesting to note that Mr. Spedding suggests 
that the system of paying authors by means of a “‘ percent- 
age npon the retail price of the volume sold” should be 
more generally adopted. This system of ‘‘ royalties” was a 
novelty in England when Mr. Spedding wrote. He says. 
that it was introduced to his notice by Mr. H. O. Houghton,. 
of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of New York. 

Stationers’ Company, The.—A Paper read at 
Stationers’ Hall, 27th March, 1906. By 
Charles Robert Rivington. 8vo, London, 
1906. 

Suttaby, The Firm of, 1801-90. See The Book- 
seller, 5 July, 1890. 

Tegg, Thomas, 1776-1846.—Memoir of the late 
Thomas Tegg. Abridged from his <Auto- 
biography by permission of his son, William 
Tegg. By Aleph (i.e., Dr. Harvey of Lons- 
dale Square). From The City Press of 
August 6, 1870. Printed for Private Circu- 
lation. 

Thin, James.—Reminiscences of Booksellers and 
Bookselling in Edinburgh in the Time of 
William IV. An Address delivered to a 
Meeting of Booksellers’ Assistants... .Edin- 
burgh, October, 1904. With a Portrait 
of James Thin. Privately Printed. Post. 
4to, Edinburgh, 1905. 

Thomason, George, Bookseller, The Rose and 
Crown, St. Paul’s Churchyard, c. 1602—66.— 
Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, News- 
papers, and MSS. relating to the Civil War, 
the Commonwealth, and Restoration, 1640— 
1661, now in the British Museum, and 
known as the ‘Thomason Tracts.’ 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo, London, 1908. 

A life of George Thomason, by G. K. Fortescue, is prefixed 
to the Catalogue. 

Times, The, and the Publishers. Privately 

Printed for the Publishers’ Association. 
London, 1906. 

Times, The, Book Club.—See ‘ The Trust Move- 
ment in British Industry,’ by H. W. Mac- 
rosty, pp. 276-83. London, 1907. 

Times, The, Book Club, and Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the Associated Booksellers.—See 
The Times, and other daily and weekly 
papers, 1906-8; Publisher and_ Bookseller, 
1906-8 ; Bookseller, 1906-8; Publishers’ Cir- 


vincial, ante, p. 5. 


cular, 1906-8 ; and ‘ Murray, John and A. H. 
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Hallam, v. Walter and others,’ Privately 
Printed, crown 8vo, 1908 (a verbatim report 
of the action for libel in which Messrs. 
Murray recovered 7,5001. as damages). 

Walch’s Literary Intelligencer, Jubilee Number, 
May, 1909. Hobart, Tasmania, 1909. 

This gives an interesting account of the founding of the 
bookselling firm of J. Walch & Sons of Hobart Town by 
Major J. W. H. Walch in 1842 and of its subsequent history. 
Westell, James, d. 1908,—Sixty Years a Book- 

seller. 

This book was announced as in preparation in March, 
1908, just after Mr. Westell’s death. 

Wood, William, & Company, New York.—One 
Hundred Years of Publishing (1804-1904). 
A Brief Historical Account of the House of 
William Wood & Company. With Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
New York, 1904, 

Worman, Ernest James.—Alien Members of the 
Book-Trade during the Tudor Period. Being 
an index to those whose names occur in the 
returns .... published by the Huguenot 
Society. Small 4to, Bibliographical Society, 


The following are addenda to the entries 

ante, p. 5:— 

Aldis, H. G.—The Book-Trade, 1557-1625. 
(Reprinted from ‘ The Cambridge History. of 
English Literature,’ Vol. IV., pp. 378-420.) 
Reprinted for Private Circulation, S8vo, 
London, 1909. 

Pp. 415-20 are devoted to a bibliography of the subject 
during the period specified. 

Burger (Konrad).—The Printers and Publishers 
of the Fifteenth Century, with Lists of their 
Works.—Index to the Supplement to Hain’s 
Repertorium Bibliographicum. S8vo, London, 
1902. 

Dobell, Bertram, Bookseller and Man of Letters. 
By S. Bradbury. 8vo, London, 1909. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, July, August, September, 
1838, 


Various letters from Daniel Stuart, of The Morning Post, 
with reference to a dispute between the publishers and 
himself as to the high charges made for advertisements, 
and to the refusal of the publishers to be relegated to the 
back page of the paper. ‘To obtain the accommodation 
refused by The Morning Post they set up a morning paper, 
The British Press; and to oppose The Courier an evening 
one, The Globe.” These letters also contain very interesting 
details about Coleridge. His connexion with The Morning 
Post was said ‘‘to have raised that paper from some small 
umber to 7,000 in one year.” 

Wo. H. Pret. 


GODFREY SyKeES.—The kindly mention of 
the designer of the Cornhill cover (10 S. 
xii. 481) may make some further notice of 
him acceptable. H+ properly finds a place 
in Mr. Boase’s wonderfully useful book, 
* Modern English Biography,’ iii. 852. 

His earliest recorded ancestor is John 
Sykes, a mason, of Calver, co. Derby, whose 
son Godfrey 
in Sheffield in 1761. Godfrey was a favourite 
Christian name in the family. This George 


had a grandson George, born 


merchant, whose son Godfrey, a barrister 
of the Middle Temple, was solicitor to the 
Board of Stamps and Taxes, which Godfrey 
had a son Godfrey Milnes Sykes, who was 
of Trinity College, and afterwards of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge. 

George Sykes above named became a 
Wesleyan, and afterwards a Congregational 
minister, and made sufficient mark to cause 
his * Life® to be published, and his portrait 
twice engraved: ‘Memoir of the Life, 
Ministry, and Correspondence of the late 
Rev. George Sykes,*> by W. Greenwood, 
printed at Malton in 1827. He married 
Mary, daughter of Matthew Glenton, Esq., 
of Boroughbridge, and by her had a son 
George Sykes, born in 1801, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin and Eliza- 
beth Jagger. Godfrey Sykes, the artist, 
was their first child, and was born 3 Dec., 
1824. In early life he worked with Messrs. 
Bell & Tompkins, engravers, at Sheffield, 
and afterwards was an engraver there on his 
own account. In September, 1860, he 
married Ellen Palfreyman, and had two 
sons: Godfrey, born in May, 1861, and 
Stanley in April, 1864. After his death, 
28 Feb., 1866, a collection of his works was 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, 
and noticed in The Atheneum, 18 Aug., 1866. 

W. C. 

(The original design of the cover of 7'he Cornhill 
Magazine can be seen at the new South Kensington 
Museum. in a glass case. The drawing is on paper, 
bearing the late Mr. George Smith’s crest. } 


Sowrne By Hanp. (See 108. xii. 482.)— 
Both the critic who objected to the design 
of the sower on the cover of The Cornhill, 
and Mr. Smith in defending it, were wrong, 
so far as my observation goes, and I have 
been familiar with the process for the greater 
part of my life. In sowing by hand—or 
* broadcast,” as it is usually called—the 
sower walks along the ridge of the “land ”’ 
to be sown, and scatters the seed to left and 
right of him, using both hands alternately. 
He does not sow one side of the land first 
with his right hand, and afterwards the 
other side with his left. The case Mr. 
Smith saw is without parallel in my experi- 
ence; but that method may of course be 
followed in some places. Co COB: 


‘A Lap or THE O’FRIELS.’—This is the 
title of a well-known book by Seumas 
MacManus. The surname O’Friel is known 
'to me only from its pages, so I presume this 
orthography was comed by the author. I 


Sykes had a cousin Dennis Sykes, a Sheffield | judge it to be a jocular attempt to represent 
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phonetically the curious sound given by 
Irish speakers to the surname O’Farrell, 
which in Gaelic is written O’Fearghaoil, and 
by a rather violent contraction is collo- 
quially reduced to one syllable, as it were 
O’Fraoil. The diphthong in O’Friel is 
meant to be pronounced in German fashion. 
In the place-name Abbey Leix, from Gaelic 
Laoighis, the vowels are reversed, and the 
Gaelic aot becomes ei in English, but the 
sound is the same—Abbey Lees. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


H. B. Burtowe: P. F. Cuenv.—Mr. 
Algernon Graves in his ‘ Royal Academy 


Exhibitors,’ ii. 350, registers the exhibits | 


of Henry Behnes Burlowe, a sculptor, at 
the R.A. 1831-3. From the section with 
the heading ‘ Last Days of William Behnes ’ 
in Robert Kempt’s * Pencil and Palette,’ 
1881, p. 35, it appears that Burlowe was 
born Chenu :— 

‘** The house in which the Behnes family resided 
was rented by a French sculptor named Chenn 
{an obvious typographical error for Chenu], a 
man of considerable ability. From him the 
second son, Henry, who afterwards assumed the 
name of Burlowe, picked up a knowledge of 
modelling in clay.” 

The Chenu referred to was Peter Francis 
Chenu, who exhibited at the Royal Academy 
from 1788 to 1822; from 1811 onward his 
address was 23, Charles Street, Middlesex 
Hospital, which was also Behnes’s address 
in 1817, but in that year only. These facts 
may be useful in preventing future con- 
fusion. W. Roserts. 


VERMONT, ORIGIN OF THE NAME: Dr. S. A. 
Prerers.— An Account of the Babtism [sic] 
of the Green- mountain by the Rev. 
Samuel A. Peters, LL.D., Bishop-elect of 
the State of Vermont,’ is to be found in 
The Balance, Hudson, N.Y., 15 March, 1808, 
copied from The Dartmouth Gazette. It 
purports to be taken from a MS. note in a 
volume written by Dr. Peters, who is said 
to have given the name of Verd-mont to the 
mountain in the presence of Col. Taplin, 
Col. Wiles, Col. Peters, Judge Sumner, 
Judge Sleeper, Capt. Peters, Judge Peters, 
and many other proprietors in that colony :— 

“The Babtism was performed in the following 
manner and form, viz. Priest Peters stood on the 
pinnacle of the rock, when he received a bottle of 
spirits from Col. Taplin.” 

He then delivered a bombastic address, 
poured the spirits around him, and cast the 
bottle on “‘ the rock Etam.” 

The whole thing reads like a hoax. The 
date of the occurrence is given as October, 
1768. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DrEps.—I should like 
to draw the attention of fellow-topographers 
to the unique and valuable county cata- 
logues of Deeds and other Documents” 
now in course of publication in serial form 
by Mr. F. Marcham, of 9, Tottenham 
Terrace, White Hart Lane, Tottenham, 
successor to the late Mr. James Coleman the 
well-known antiquarian bookseller. Of these 
catalogues, the successive issues of which 
are sent post free to applicants at the time 
of publication, that for Middlesex is now 
complete in eight parts, containing references 
to over three thousand deeds dating from 
the fifteenth century onward ; and those for 
Surrey, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire 
are in course of alternate monthly issue. 
It will, I think, be generally agreed that 
these catalogues deserve further mention in 
‘N. & Q.’ than they obtain occasionally 
under the heading of ‘ Booksellers’ Cata- 
logues.” McMurray. 


Henry Compton, Bishop oF LONDON.— 
This celebrated prelate is embalmed in the 
saying that ‘St. Paul’s was built by one 
architect (Wren), presided over by one 
Bishop (Compton), and had one Master 
Mason (Strong). 

Of this prelate, who had been tutor to the 
Princesses Mary and Anne, and had placed 
the crown on the head of King William III. 
and Queen Mary, Macaulay tells us that 
he was “cruelly disappointed”? at not 
receiving the See of Canterbury, which 
was conferred per saltum on _ Tillotson. 
Afterwards Tenison was translated from 
Lincoln to Canterbury. Compton’s claims 
were undoubtedly great, and he had not 
shrunk from braving a tyrant’s rage. He 
died at Fulham in 1713, at the good old age 
of eighty. 

There are many fine portraits of this 
celebrated prelate. One, a full-length, is 
on the staircase at Castle Ashby, the stately 
home of the race; and my old friend Dr. 
Magrath, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he was educated, has in his dining-room 
a portrait of the Bishop. 

Many years ago I paid a visit to Compton 
Wynyates, the old home of the family 
before they became so great, and I can 
remember seeing in the hall window the 
arms of Henry VIII. impaling those of 
Aragon, showing that the house was built 
before the divorce. The little church is close 
at hand, and was then in a state of disrepair, 
the only memorial of the Comptons being a 
large hatchment of the family. Some 
ponds hard by were literally alive with fish. 
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Bishop Compton was the youngest son 
of the gallant Henry Compton, second 
Earl of Northampton, who fell at the battle 
of Hopton Heath, near Stafford, in 1642. 

Macaulay has left a stirring description 
of the opening of St. Paul’s after the Peace 
of Ryswick in 1697. He relates how Comp- 
ton ascended the throne, rich with the 
sculpture of Gibbons, and thence exhorted 
a numerous and splendid assembly (‘ His- 
tory of England,’ chap. xxii.). 

JoHN PicKForD, M.A. 


[This note was in type at the time of our old con- 
tributor’s death. See ante, p. 40.] 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


early history of this 
word appears to be still to seek. The quota- 
tions found by readers for the ‘ New English 
Dictionary ’ are all late, viz., as the repre- 
sentation of the view hulloa, 1772; as a 
sb., “Sone of his talli-os,” 1787; attribu- 
tively, ** the tally-ho or Nimrodian style in 
literature,” 1857; as name of a coach and 
four, “‘ here is seen the tally-ho so gay,” 
1825, ** coming home by the Safety Tally-ho,”’ 
1831. As a verb, ‘A fox was tally-ho’d 
breaking covert,’” 1812. The shout must 
have been in earlier unwritten use, and 
may occur in literature, but it is not easy 
to say where ; dictionaries, of course, ignore 
it; it is unrecognized by Bailey, Johnson, 
Todd, 1818, and even by Webster, 1828. 
Will sympathetic readers try to think of 
likely places for its occurrence, and send 
us the results of searches or suggestions ? 
The corresponding French view - hulloa 
taiaut occurs in Moliére, ‘ Les Facheux,’ 
1661, where it is used in deer-hunting, 
“taiaut, voila d’abord le cerf donné aux 
chiens *’; and as a sb., ‘‘au milieu de tous les 
taiaux,”’ in Madame de Sévigné, c. 1700. The 
French is often assumed to be the source of 
the English, and may have been, since, so 
far as evidence at present goes, it is known 
more than a century earlier; but it 
has no etymology in French, and the origin 
is unknown ; prima facie one would say it 
looks like an adoption of the English tally-ho, 
if only the latter could be found as early. 

J. MM. 

Oxford. 

(The discussion of tally-ho at 8S. xii. 65, 118, 192, 
291, may interest JAMES Murray. ] 


HoRNBOOK TEMP. ELIZABETH.—Readers of 
‘N. & Q. familiar with the hornbooks and 
grammars of the Elizabethan period will 
oblige me by explaining the following :— 

‘*T was fiue yeare learning to crish Crosse from 
great A, and fiue yeare longer comming to F. 
There I stucke some three yeare before I could 
come to q, and so in processe of time 1 came to 
e perce e, and comperce, and tittle. then I got to 
aeiou, after to our Father, and in the sixteenth 
yeare of my age, and the fifteenth of my going to 
schoole, Iam in good time gotten to a Nowne, by 
the same token there my hose went downe: then 
I got to a Verbe, there I began first to have 
a beard: thé I came to Jste, ista.istud, there my M. 
whipt me till he fetcht the blood, and so foorth.”— 
‘A pleasant conceited Comedie Wherein is shewed 
how a man may chuse a good Wife from a bad,’ 
London, 1602 (British Museum C. 34 C. 53). 

The edition of 1608 has :— 

“There I stuck some three yeare before I could 
come to (J, and so in processe of time I came to 
€ per se ¢, and con per se, and tittle.” 

I have consulted ‘ N.E.D.’ 

A. E. H. SwaeEn. 

Groningen. 


ScoTcHMEN IN FrRANCE.—Can any readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me historical details on 
this important subject ? Scotch noblemen 
have played a prominent military part in 
France since the fifteenth century; many of 
them settled definitely in France, especially 
in the ‘‘ Orléanais.’* Has any book been pub- 
lished on the subject either in England or 
France ? I have a few notes on the follow- 
ing families: Rutherford, Hepburn, Fullar- 
ton, Stemple, Daldart (?); and should be 
glad to complete them and add new ones. 

CHARLES NOUGUIER. 
Chateau de La Vallée, Chaéteau-Renard, Loiret. 


‘Tue History OF BULLANABEE.’—Can 
any of your readers give me the name of the 
author of ‘The History of Bullanabee and 
Clinkataboo, Two Recently Discovered 
Islands in the Pacific’ ? It was printed for 
Longman & Co. in 1828, 12mo. 

Avex. H. TURNBULL. 

Wellington, N.Z. 


‘* EARTH GOETH UPON EARTH.’ —Can any 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me of cases in which 
this or similar lines are used in epitaphs or 
mural inscriptions ? There is, of course, 
the famous Melrose Abbey inscription men- 
tioned by Scott :— 

The earth goeth on the earth, 

Glist’ring like gold, &e. ; 
and several instances have been already 
cited in ‘N. & Q. (1S. vii. 577; viii. 575; 
3S. i. 389). Two of these, in St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Martin’s, Ludgate—the 
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latter an epitaph on Florens Caldwell and 
Ann his wife, mentioned by Pettigrew—can 
no longer be found (3 S. i. 389). A third 
(1 S. vii. 577) was believed by the copyist 
to belong to an old brass in St. Helen’s, 
London; but I can find no record of it at 


St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and should be | 


glad of information as to its whereabouts. 
The epitaph is to 

“James Pomley, Pa sonne of ould Dominick 
Pomley and Jane his Wyfe: y* said James deceased 
y* 7 day of Januarie Anno Domini 1592, he beyng 
of y° age of 88 years.” 

It contains four lines, beginning 

Earth goeth upon earth as moulde upon moulde. 
There is said to be a similar tomb to a man 
and his wife at Edmonton on which the same 
four lines are inscribed (3 S. i. 389; Weever, 
‘Funeral Monuments’; Pettigrew, ‘ Chron. 
of the Tombs,’ p. 67). Is this still in exist- 
ence, and can any other instances be given ? 

(Miss) H. M. R. Murray. 
Oxford. 

_[Mr. E. R. Suffling in his ‘ Epitaphia,’ Upcott 
Gill, 1909, prints on p. 282 this epitaph as on 
Florens Caldwell and Mary Wilde his wife, with 
the date 1590. Another from Loughor, Glamorgan, 
on p. 339, reads :— 

O Earth! O Earth! observe this well, 
That Earth to Earth must go to dwell, 

That Earth to Earth must close remain 
Till Earth for Earth shall come again. ] 

‘ THIS WORLD ’S A CITY FULL OF CROOKED 
STREETS.” —In the churchyard of Stoke 
Goldington in Buckinghamshire there is a 
gravestone to John Gadsden, who died in 
1739. It has the following epitaph :— 

This world’s a city full of crooked streets, 
Death’s the market-place where all men meet ; 
If life were merchandise that men could buy, 
The rich would always live, the poor might die. 

I have an impression that I have read this 
in an early eighteenth-century writer. Will 
one of your readers tell me where ? 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 

(Mr. Suffling quotes this on p. 401 of his 
‘Epitaphia,’ and adds from Gay :— 
If Life were Merchandize that all could buy, 
The a alone would Live, the Poor alone would 

ie. 

He also prints on p 405 a Scottish version of 1689, 
which he believes to be the original. ] 


Lysons’s ‘ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE” AND ‘ ENn- 
virzons OF Lonpon.’—Fletcher’s ‘ English 
Book-Collectors * mentions that in the sale 
of the library of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham a set of Lysons’s ‘ Topographical 
Account of Buckinghamshire,’ extra-illus- 
trated and bound in 8 vols. folio, was 
included, also a set of Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
of London,’ extra-illustrated and bound in 


| 18 vols. quarto. Any information as to the 
| present whereabouts of these two sets would 
| be appreciated. B. T. Batsrorp. 

| 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


| ‘* WHEN OUR LorD SHALL LIE IN OUR 
'Lapy’s tap.’’—Most of the readers of 


'N. & Q.* must be acquainted with the 
| prophecy, said to be very old, 

When our Lord shall lie in our Lady’s lap 

England will meet with a strange mishap, 
referring, of course, to the Annunciation 
of the B.V.M. falling on the same day as 
Good Friday, which will take place on the 
25th of March next. Can you inform me 
how long it is since the coincidence last 
occurred, and whether the rime is one of 
Mother Shipton’s sayings, or of a later date ? 
I have known it for more than forty 2 gag 


‘ CriticaAL 1756.—Is the copy of 
The Critical Review (1756) mentioned by 
Nichols in the following passage still extant, 
and, if such is the case, where is it to be 
found ? 

**Mr. Wright...... printed The Westminster Maga- 
zine, in which he had marked the writers of every 
article in a copy which probably still exists. He 
had, in like manner, when at Mr. Hamilton’s, pre- 
tixed the names of the writers in The Critical 
Review.’—‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iii. p. 399. 

J. J. CHAMPENOIS. 

Oxford. 

‘* Be THE DAY WEARY, BE THE DAY LONG.” 
—Which of the following versions is the 
right one ? The first is given in ‘ The Book 
of Sundials’ (originally compiled by the 
late Mrs. Alfred Gatty) from a wall in the 
village of Ashcott, Somerset, viz. :— 

Be the day weary, be the day long, 
Soon shall it ring to evensong. 

The second version I have not been able 
to trace. It has been repeated to me by @ 
lady and by a bishop :— 

Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong. 
R. Y. PICKERING. 

Conheath, Dumfries, N.B. 

[Both forms are adaptations of a couplet by 
Stephen Hawes (1517). Bee Dr. SMyTHE PALMER’S 
reply at 98. v. 407.) 

‘ TESTIMONY OF THE SpADE.’—This is the 
title of a work on Babylonian excavation 
which was noticed a few years ago in The 
Times. It is desired to know the name of 
the author and the date of publication ; 
also, if German, as is supposed (in which case 
the English title must be a translation), 
the original title. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I am editing the letters of a man who quoted 
pretty freely—in two senses—and I have 
traced all his quotations except these five :— 
1. Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
2. Felix et prudens qui tempore pacis de bello 
cogitet. 
3. Recte faciendo neminem timeas. 
4 Tela previsa minus nocent. 
5. Turba per extremas semper bacchata vagatur, 
Et wales nescit carpere tuta vias. 
Can the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ assist me ? 
J. A. J. DE VILLIERS, 
Hon. Sec. Hakluyt Society. 


I shall be glad of information about the 
following quotations, which I cannot trace 
to their origin. 

In ‘ Across the Plains * Stevenson quotes :— 

1. The tall hills Titan discovered. 
In ‘ The Black Arrow ’ :— 
2. Here is no law in good green shaw. 
In ‘ Westward Ho’ Kingsley quotes :— 
3. Our bodies in the sea so deep, ; 
Our souls in heaven to rest. ~ 
4. Who will join, jolly mariners all? 
5. Westward ho! with a rumbelow, 
And hurrah for the Spanish Main 0! 
What is “‘ a rumbelow ” ? 
In ‘ The Pleasures of Life’ Lord Avebury 
quotes :— 
6. When care sleeps the soul wakes. 
7. The dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none can see by but he who bears it. 

8. “‘The eternal crown of poesy” is a 
phrase either used by Milton or of Milton’s 
works. A. 

Bonn. 


Can any one inform me in which of Mr. 

Alfred Austin’s poems or odes the line 
Give your money to the hospitals 

appears ? I think it was written in con- 
nexion with the King Edward Hospital 
Fund. I am desirous of obtaining a copy 
of the poem. E. H. Luoyp. 

3, Park Road, Uxbridge. 


Rev. RicHarp SNowe.—I shall be glad 
to add to my extremely small store of infor- 
mation in reference to the eighteenth- 
century divine of this name who was Rector 
of SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John 
Zachary, London, from 1780 till his death 
some eight years later. All I know of him 
at present is limited to his being Rector of 
St. Anne’s as above; and to his dying 
on 6 Feb., 1788, and being interred in the 
chancel of the church on the 13th of the 


month. His will, at P.C.C. 95 Calvert, 
dated 7 January of same year, makes no 
mention of wife or family. He does not 
seem to have held a degree. 

Perhaps some correspondent can tell me 
whether Mr. Snowe was in any way related 
to the ‘‘ Rev. Dr. J. Snowe” who is re- 
ferred to in Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers’ as chaplain to the Prince of 
Wales (Frederick Louis) in 1732. 

McMurray. 


MarRiAGE IN A _ ‘ Parish 
Registers of Wonston, Hants’ (press-mark 
9905), p. 6, is the following entry :— 

“The Widow Taylor’s former husband dying 
insolvent, she was married to her second husband 
only with her shift, thinking thereby, according to 
a vulgar tradition, to discharge him from her first 
husband’s debts. 12 Oct., 1783.” 

Is there any other record of this peculiar 
wedding ? W. HAWKES STRUGNELL, 
Commander R.N. 

{The custom has been previously discussed in 
°N. & Q.’; see 9S. v. 323; xii. 146, 214, 314, and the 
references cited. } 


WILLIAM was elected on _ the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1751. 
Particulars of his career and the date of his 
death are required. G. F. R. B. 


EDWARD PLASS was elected on the founda- 
tion at Westminster School in 1698. I 
should be glad to obtain any information 
about him. ROB: 


WILLIAM SHIPPEN, 1673-1743.—Who was 
his mother? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (lii. 
117) says nothing about her. G. F. R. B. 


CHAUCER: NAMES OF CHARACTERS IN 
‘THe Squrre’s Tare.’—Will some one 
kindly explain the origin and meaning of 
the following characters in ‘The Squire’s 
Tale’? It is probable that they come from 
some language of the Mongol family : Cam- 
busean (? Kannusi-Kan, *‘ King of Kings ’’) ; 
Elphita (? Alp, ‘‘ noble’) ; Cambalo (? Kan- 
bele, “ of royal family ’’); Algarsyf (?Arabic 
El Wasif, ‘* the titles”’ or ‘* attributes of 
the Almighty). The above are merely 
crude suggestions made by a friend. 

EMERITUS. 

[Have you consulted any annotated edition ?] 


Srr Rosert GEFFERY.—This native of 
Landrake in Cornwall was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1685. I am anxious to know 
if there is @ portrait of him in existence. 

J. HamBLey Rowe, M.B. 

88, Horton Grange Road, Bradford. 
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Replies. 


PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION LISTS. 
(10 S. xii. 490.) 


THE publication of accurate division lists only | 
became possible with the adoption of the | 
present system of taking divisions, by which 
the two parties pass through separate 
lobbies, where they are counted by the 
tellers and their names noted by the clerks. 
It will be seen from the following descriptions | 
of the older methods how impossible an | 
accurate record must have been :— 

**Until 1857 a division was effected in the Lords 
by the not contents remaining within the bar, and 
the contents going below the bar: but in that year 
their lordships adopted nearly the same arrange- 
ments as those which had been in successful opera- 
tion, for many years, in the Commons.”—NSir 
May,‘ Law of Parliament,’ eleventh 

D. 358. 

‘““Whilst the Commons sat in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, the separation of the ‘ ayes’ and ‘noes’ 
for the purpose of a division was effected by the 
retention of one party within the house, to 
counted there, and by the withdrawal of the other 
party into the lobby, who were counted on their 
return into the house.”—Jbid., p. 360. 

The Commons’ arrangements, referred to 
in the first of the above quotations, were 
adopted on 18 Feb., 1836, on the motion 
of Mr. Henry G. Ward. The gist of the 
argument for the change is contained in the 
following sentence from his speech :— 

** Everybody was aware of the inaccuracies that 
were to be met with in the list of every division 
that was now given in the newspapers; and by the 
a he proposed, he was satisfied that an accurate 

ist of names would be furnished.”—‘ Hansard’s 
Debates,’ Third Series, vol. xxxi. col. 562; ‘Com- 
mons’ Journals,’ vol. xci. p. 54. 

The first division under the new system 
was taken on 22 Feb., 1836, on the second 
reading of the London and Brighton Railway 
Bill (‘ Hansard,’ col. 688 ; ‘ Journal,’ p. 67). 
Hansard has the following note to the 
division list :— 

‘* This is the first division in which the names of 
the members dividing were taken down, according 
to Mr. Ward’s plan (see ante, p. 562), and regularly 
entered in the votes of the House. The lists hence- 
forth, except one or two, when the House was in 
Committee, which case was supposed not to be 
ype for by Mr. Ward’s Resolution, may be 
relied on. 


The new method was adopted by the 
Lords on 10 March, 1857, when Earl Stan- 
hope in moving the necessary resolutions 
said :— 

“The lists at present published in the news- 
papers contained constant errors and inaccuracies, 
of which frequent complaints were made, but which 
could not be avoided under the existing system. 


| Some very interesting divisions were not recorded 


at all.’ —‘Hansard’s Debates,’ Third Series, 
vol. exliv. col. 2112; ‘ Lords’ Journals,’ vol. Ixxxviii. 
p. 548. 

On 19 May, 1857, the first division under 
the new rules took place, the subject being 
the second reading of the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Bill (‘ Hansard,’ vol. 
exlv. col. 537; ‘ Journal,’ vol. Ixxxix. p. 37). 

It may be worth noting that the Com- 
mons’ division lists are not entered in the 
‘ Journal,’ being merely circulated with the 
Votes and Proceedings issued on the morning 
following each sitting. The Lords’ lists 
are both appended to the daily Minutes of 
Proceedings and entered in the ‘ Journal,’ 
but in slightly different forms. In the 
Minutes the lords of equal degree appear in 
alphabetical order, whereas in the ‘ Journal * 
they are entered in the order of precedence 
shown by the Roll. 

It will be seen from the above that, while 
the accurate, complete, and official pub- 
lication of Parliamentary division lists is 
of comparatively recent origin, it was pre- 
ceded by inaccurate, incomplete, and un- 
official publication. It would be difficult 
to say to what date the latter goes back ; 
so far as appears from the Tables of Contents, 
the first list in the ‘ Parliamentary History * 
is of the division taken in the House of 
Commons on 24 April, 1716, on the motion 
to go into committee on the Septennial Bill 
(vol. vii. col. 367). It is probable, however, 
that isolated lists were printed earlier. 

F. W. Reap. 


The practice of allowing Parliamentary 
debates to be published in the newspapers 
dates from 1771. See Green’s ‘ Short His- 
tory,’ pp. 751-2. In his ‘ History of the 
Radical Party in Parliament* Mr. Harris 
gives the first printed list of members of 
the progressive party taking part in a 
division under the year 1793. W. Scort. 

[A. A. B. also thanked for reply.] 


On the last point Sir Erskine May (p. 370) 
explains that 
‘in committees of the whole house, divisions were 
formerly taken by the members of each party cross- 
ing over to the opposite side of the house : but the 
same forms are now observed ‘in all divisions, 


whether in the house or in committee.” | 


Mrs. BROWNING AND Sappuo (10 S. xii. 
' 490).—The original Greek of Mrs. Browning’s 
poem is near the beginning of the second 
| book of ‘ Clitophon and Leucippe.’ The song 
is given in prose, which may account for S8.’s 
failure to find it. Epwarp BENSsLy. 
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If S. will refer to the beginning of Book II. 
of ‘Clitophon and Leucippe,’ by Achilles 
Tatius, Mitscherlich’s edition, p. 46, he 
will find the passage he wants ; but there is 
no reference to Sappho. Bb. D. 

In Wharton’s ‘Sappho,’ p. 163, it is 
stated :— 

‘**Philostratos says: ‘Sappho loves the rose, and 
always crowns it with some praise, cmangeeny beauti- 
ful maidens to it.’ This remark seems to have led 
some of the earlier collectors of Sappho's fragments 
to include the ‘pleasing song in commendation of 
the rose’ quoted by Achilles Tatius [sometimes 
written Achilles Statius] in his love-story ‘ Kleito- 
phon and Leukippe,’ but there is no reason to 
attribute it to Sappho.” oi 


Oxford. 


Clitophon says (Achilles Tatius, IT. i.) that 
his mistress sang two songs, the second of 
which is in praise of the rose; but there 
is no mention of Sappho whatever. How 
and when the words came to be attributed 
to her I cannot say, but Francis Fawkes 
(1721-77) included this fragment among his 
renderings from Sappho. For comparison 
with Mrs. Browning’s version I quote the 
lines from Anderson’s ‘ Poets” (1795), 
xiii. 207 :-— 

Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beau*y on the plain, 

The rose (mankind will all agree), 

The rose the queen of flowers should be, 
The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 
The blush of meads, the eye of flowers : 
Its beauties charm the gods above ; 

Its fragrance is the breath of love ; 

Its foliage wantons in the air 

Luxuriant, like the flowing hair : 

It shines in blooming splendour gay, 
While zephyrs on its bosom play. 

Fawkes, by the way, was the author of 
the song about Toby Fillpot which was 
recently discussed in *N. & Q.’ His name 
is misprinted ** Hawkes ”’ at 10 S. xii. 471. 

L. R. M. SrracHan. 

Heidelberg. 


Fic Trees Lonpon (10 S. xi. 107, 
178; xii. 293, 336, 396, 476).—A fig tree 
and a grape vine are growing in the Vicarage 
garden of St. Mark’s, North Audley Street. 
A niece of the late Rev. J. W. Ayre, Vicar 
of the church from 1857 to 1898, writes :— 


“The fig was a fine tree, some 12 ft. in height, 
and well grown eleven years ago ; now it is higher, 
but very straggly. My uncle brought it from 
Hants, and used to prune it carefully, and give 
it plenty of chalk at the roots. It bore figs every 
year, but they were rarely larger than a good- 
sized gooseberry, and were never ripe enough to 
eat. I suppose the tree did not get quite enough 
length of sunshine, for, though it was on a south 


wall, as soon as the sun got towards the west 
it was shadowed by the houses in North Audley 
Street. 

‘“* The vine, on the other hand, bore very nice 
‘muscadine’ grapes; in hot summers the 
bunches were quite large ; in 1894 (a hot year) 
there were 120 bunches. It had been planted 
longer than the fig tree—I think in 1881—and, 
being higher, got more sunshine. It was well 
pruned, and manured with bones. When I saw 
it the other day, it was half up the south wall 
of the church, but had not many grapes, possibly 
partly from the summer having been cold and 


sunless,.”’ 
i, Mek. 


‘* THERE ARE MORE ACRES IN YORKSHIRE 
THAN LETTERS IN THE BIBLE ”’ (10S. xii. 509). 
—The question as to which preponderates 
has been frequently raised. In Bell’s Life 
for 23 Dec., 1882, an inquirer was informed 
that there were 3,698,380 acres in Yorkshire, 
and 3,566,480 letters in the Bible. 

The acreage of Yorkshire is, however, 
variously computed by different writers. 
In one work I find it given in detail as 
follows :— 


Acres. 
North Riding 1,850,121 
West Riding... ... 1,709,307 
City and Ainsty of the City of York 2,720 
Total 3,830,567 


‘Harmsworth’s Encyclopedia’ estimates 
as under :— 


Acres. 
North Riding 1,362,560 
West Riding 1,766,664 
East Riding 749,513 
Total 3,878,737 


Whichever of these estimates is taken, 
it is clear that the number of Yorkshire 
acres largely exceeds that of the letters in 
the Bible, if the figures mentioned in Bell’s 
Life are approximately accurate, which I 
must beg to be excused from verifying. 

WitLoucHBy Maycock. 


I do not know whence the reference 
comes; but, at all events, the statement 
made is a fact. According to a ‘ Cyclopzdia 
of Curious Statistics > now lying before me, 
there are said to be 3,566,480 letters in the 
Bible. On the other hand, the area of 
Yorkshire, according to Jack’s ‘ Reference 
Book,’ amounts to 3,889,611 acres. 

W. Scorr. 


‘ Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopedia’ states 
that there are 3,566,480 letters in the Bible 
(p. 45 of 4th ed.). The ‘Ency. Brit.,’ 
10th ed., xxxiii. 916d., gives 3,882,848 acres 
in Yorkshire. Cross Patty. 
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There are (according to ‘ Whitaker’) | sound is{not cerebral, but palatal. 


The 


3,771,843 acres in Yorkshire, and there are | palatal shtand the cerebral sh are represented 


3,556,680 letters in the Bible. Consequently 
the acres outnumber the letters by 215,163. 


WALSH SURNAME (10 S. xii. 446).—At 
10 S. xii. 233 I stated that, under certain 
conditions, gutturals and velars became 
modified into palatals and fricatives, and I 
promised to contribute a note on this sub- 
ject. Curiously enough, in one particular 
Mr. Jas. PLatT has anticipated me. The 
pronunciation of gh as sh is said by him to 
be “one of the most interesting phenomena 
in the whole range of English phonetics.” 
As @ matter of fact, this is not confined to 
English phonetics, but extends through the 
whole of the Aryan group of languages. 

My own view is that the original Indo- 
European contained the sounds kh and gh 
(pronounced like Arabic khe and ghain 
respectively) ; and that in some languages, 
particularly the Sanskrit, these guttwrales 
vere became modified, under certain con- 
ditions, to the palatal sh; in others, as in 
Latin, they became merely k or g, with or 
without labialization ; while in Persian they 
became either sh or h, if they did not remain 
unchanged. I have not yet completed 
my study of the conditions under which 
these changes occurred, but I shall give two 
or three examples to illustrate them. It is 
necessary to remember that Greek x should 
be pronounced like kh, or German ch, and 
not merely ask, and that English gh must 
be taken to be equivalent to a true guttural 
gh. 

I. Eng. eight=Germ. acht=O. Ir. ocht = 
Latin octo=Gk. 6x7é=Sans. ashta=O. Pers. 
hasht. 

II. Gk. dé€ka=Lat. decem=Sans. dasha 
= Pers. daha. 

III. Lat. equus (=eyvos)= Gael. 
=Sans. ashva=O. Pers. aspa. 

IV. Gk. xAvros = Lat. clutus = Sans. 
shruti. 

In the case of the word ‘‘ daughter,’ how- 
ever, Sanskrit replaces the guttural by h, 
probably because the accent in the original 
word fell upon the syllable following the 
guttural 

Eng. daughter=Germ. 
dukhtar=Sans. duhitra. 

The inference to be drawn from such 
examples is that in the Indo-Aryan group 
the gutturals kh and gh became.very early 
modified into sh or h; and the important 
point with regard to this is that the sh 


each 


tochter= Pers. 


in Sanskrit by two distinct symbols, but 
they are not distinguished in the European 
languages. Nevertheless, when a German 
pronounces ich as ish, my ear perceives very 
clearly the palatal nature of the sh; and 
in the word Milch, 1 being palatal, there is 
no doubt that the softening of the guttural 
makes it a palatal. 

In fact, when -halgh is pronounced as 
-halsh in English, or Milch as milsh in 
German, the same phonetic change takes 
place in our own day, as occurred very early 
when akht became ashta in Sanskrit or 
hasht in Persian. 

This palatal sh is not the sh of the English 
word shame, and it is difficult to show that 
the sound exists in English at all. But I 
have heard a great many English people 
pronounce the words ‘‘ this year” as though 
they were “ thish year,” and I am inclined 
to think that the position of the tongue in 
pronouncing the s is determined by the 
rapidly succeeding palatal y, and that there- 
fore the sound heard is a true palatal sh. 

V. CHatropADHyAya. 

51, Ladbroke Road, W. 

[Are the words with x correct 7] 


Tuomas PaIne (10 S. xii. 44, 118, 197).— 
In my note at the first reference I incident- 
ally referred to a prevalent belief in this 
country that Paine was joint author of the 
Declaration of Independence. In so writing 
I followed not only Conway and Sedgwick, 
but public utterances (unquestioned till 
now) made in England during the centenary 
celebrations by men of probity, familiar 
with the writings and career of the great 
Revolutionist. Moreover, in the rare pam- 
phlet to which I previously referred (pub- 
lished by J. P. Watson), Cobbett had gone 
much further in identifying Paine with the 
historic Declaration. In the light of the 
valuable article by Mr. ALBERT MaTrHews 
at 10S. xii. 441, the claim made for Paine’s 
collaboration can, in my opinion, no longer 
be sustained. 

My main purpose, however, is to draw 
attention to the little-known fact that the 
major portion of Paine’s desecrated grave- 
stone has remained in the continuous 
custody of a Liverpool family for nearly 
100 years. Concerted investigation on the 
part of English and American friends imme- * 
diately followed publication, with the result 
that the genuineness of the Liverpool 
fragment has been fully established. Those 
who desire to possess details of the evidence 
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are referred to The South Place Magazine, 
September, 1909 (London, A. & H. Bonner, 
Church Passage, Chancery Lane). 
me publicly to thank Mrs. S. M. Rushton 
of this city (daughter-in-law of Cobbett’s 
friend) for facilities afforded visitors to 
inspect the relic, of which she is the owner 
and careful custodian. Jas. M. Dow. 
Liverpool. 


Dr. WOLLASTON IN SCOTLAND (10 S. xii. 
310).—So far as I can ascertain, no reference 
to Dr. Wollaston’s being in Scotland is 
found save in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ 
and Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions.’ In the ‘ Recollections’ allusion is 
made to James Veitch, the Laird of Inch- 
bonny, who, as the first observer in Britain 
of the comet of 1811, is introduced into the 
pages of Dr. Thomas Dick’s ‘ Diffusion of 
Knowledge.’ My edition of that work— 
a very late one, however—contains no 
reference to Veitch corresponding to that 
cited in Mrs. Somerville’s book. I can only 
conjecture that the passage quoted in the 
* Recollections ’ as occurring in the ‘ Diffusion 
of Knowledge’* may have been expunged 
in subsequent editions in deference to the 
feelings of Veitch, who felt somewhat 
indignant at the terms in which Dick had 
described him. At the same time, ample 
justice is done to Veitch’s discovery in 
Dick’s ‘ Sidereal Heavens,’ ed. 1840, p. 461. 
In none of Dr. Dick’s books, I think, does 
the name of Dr. Wollaston occur. A very 
careful and appreciative article on Wollaston 
in Prof. George Wilson’s ‘ Religio Chemici,’ 
London, 1862, fails to notice any visit at all 
to Scotland. 

Will the querist pardon me for adding 
that a mere friendly visit by Dr. Wollaston 
to a self-taught astronomer living near 
Jedburgh, undertaken probably at the 
instance of the Somervilles, is hardly likely 
to stand recorded as a “ red-letter day ” 
in county history ? WALTER Scort. 

Stirling. 


LovELs or NORTHAMPTON (10 S. xii. 489). 


—Mr. WriGuHT is perhaps aware that the | 
arms of Sir Thomas Lovel, with those of | 


the King and the Earl of Lincoln, may still 
be seen over the Chancery Lane gatehouse 
of Lincoln’s Inn, ¢ommemorative of the 
fact that that gatehouse was built by him. 
In the old Islington mansion near Paradise 
Place—a building which was for some time 
known as Ward’s Place, but was pulled down 
in 1800—were, among other interesting 
coats of arms, those of Lovel quartering 


Permit | 


) Muswel, or Mosel. Cromwell in his ‘ Walks 
through Islington’ does not say what became 
of either this or the other specimens of Tudor 
art which were removed at the dismantling 
| of the mansion. 

Another and more tangible memorial of 
this distinguished personage was in 1903 
added to the collection of monuments in 
Westminster Abbey. This is a portrait in 
bronze, supposed to be by Torrigiano, of 
whose work there are many other notable 
examples in the Abbey. It was presented 
to the Dean and Chapter by Sir J. C. Robin- 
son, and was then placed on the back of the 
stalls in the south aisle of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. The bronze was formerly in the 
National Portrait Gallery, to which it was 
lent for some time by Sir J. C. Robinson. 

There is an account of the Lovells, Barons 
Lovell of Tichmersh, in Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Peerage.’ J. HotpeN MacMICHAEL. 


His HicHNeEss JOHN WILLIAM NEWBOURG, 
Count PALATINE (10 8. xii. 489).—Johann 
Wilhelm of Neuburg (b. 1658) was Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine from 1690 to his death 
in 1716. See the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche 
| Biographie,” xiv. 314-17, Leipzig, 1881. 
| In English there is brief reference to him 
‘at p. 335 of Elizabeth Godfrey’s ‘ Heidel- 
berg: its Princes and its Palaces,” London, 
_E. Grant Richards, 1906. The pedigree on 
| p. xiii of this work is not very clear, and not 
| quite accurate. 

Johann Wilhelm was the son of the Elector 
Philip Wilhelm (1685-90), who was the son 
|of Wolfgang Wilhelm, Count of Neuburg. 
This Wolfgang had by renouncing the Pro- 
testant religion acquired the Duchy of 
Jiilich. Hence Johann Wilhelm was able to 
live in state at Diisscldorf while the unhappy 
Palatinate was devastated by the French or 
oppressed by his own tax-gatherers. This 
Catholic prince was a noted collector of 
pictures; he built the not very handsome 
edifice which is still pointed out to the 
astonished visitor as the University of Heidel- 
berg; and he presented books to the 
University Library. His selfish and un- 
patriotic policy towards the Palatinate is 


'duly censured by J. C. F. Hausser in his 
‘Geschichte der Rheinischen Pfalz,’ vol. ii. 
His two sons having died in infancy, 
Johann Wilhelm was succeeded by his 
brother Karl Philip, with whom the line 
came to an end in 1742. The Heidelberg 
Museum contains four portraits of Johann 
Wilhelm, one being a painting of the 
colossal equestrian statue which was put up 
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during his lifetime at Diisseldorf. If Mr. 

GILBERT would like to have copies of these 

pictures, I could make the necessary arrange- 

ments for him with one of the local photo- 

graphers. L. R. M. StRAcHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


~ HEN AND CHICKENS” Sian (10 S. xii. 
28, 94, 215).—Dr. Edmond Halley’s younger 
surviving daughter, Mrs. C. Price, in her 
will dated 8 July, 1764, proved 14 Nov., 
1765; P.C.C. reg. Rushworth, fo. 423, 
bequeaths, among other properties, the 
** Hen and Chickens,” in Whitechapel High 
Street, in the occupation of John Allen, to 
Mary Entwisle, Margaret Entwisle, and Jane 
Millikin, widow, all of Lombard Street, 
milliners, and immediately after their de- 
cease to the use of Halley Benson Millikin, 
son of the said Jane Millikin. The italics 
are mine. What do those words signify ? 
Do they imply the existence of heirs of 
entail? It has been thought just possible 
that the ‘‘ Hen and Chickens’? may have 
been at one time the seat of Humphrey 
Halley the elder, vintner, paternal grand- 
father of the astronomer. In the Middle- 
sex Land Registry are two records (in 
December, 1743, and January, 1743-4) 
of dealings with the ‘*‘ Hen and Chickens ” 
by Mrs. Catherine Price. 

[ should be grateful for any data relating 
to the above. EuGene F. McPIiKe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 


Prin AND NEEDLE Rimes (10 S. xii. 409, 
518).—All Mr. Ratcurrre’s rimes but the 
third were current in South Notts when I 
was a boy, but in the last of them we sang 
“to carry my lord to London.’* Which is 
the original version ? 

I remember well that our village shop- 
keeper, when unable to make up change, 
would say: ‘I haven’t got a ha’penny ; 
I'll give you a row of pins.” B. 


In my third rime (10 8. xii. 518) the 
second line should run 
Three big beggars knockt at the door. 


THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“Huet” (10 8. xii. 488).—Huel (pro- 
perly hwyl) denotes the peculiar intonation, 
a raising of the pitch of the voice, something 
between speech and song, which is frequently 
heard in preachers and speakers in Wales. 
Primarily it denotes the fervour or 
emotion which leads to this intonation. 
A preacher does not begin with the hwyl, 
but works up to it gradually as the emotional 


tension increases ; and it was no doubt this 
intensity of emotion of which the Archbishop 
of York was thinking when he declared that 
the hwyl ‘‘ makes the speaker say he knows 
not what, and excites the audience they 
know not why.” There are few forms of 
human speech more beautiful in sound than 
Welsh spoken with a good hwyl. I have 
heard the word, unkindly, derived from 
Engl. howl, but no doubt it is simply the 
hwyl, which means ‘‘ course” or ‘ sail” ; 
cf. hwylio, ‘‘ to sail”; hwylbren, ** a mast” ; 
hwylus, orderly,” *‘ dexterous.” 
13 


Lyncw Law (10 S. xi. 445, 515; = xii. 
52, 133, 174, 495).—‘* As, therefore, Wirt 
had finished his biography” (in which the 
expression ‘‘ Lynch law’ appears for the 
first time) ‘‘on or before 23 Oct., 1816, 
while the murder of Lynchy did not take 
place until 1 Nov. following, it results that 
M.’s theory ” (that the expression originated 
with the murder of Lynchy) “is placed 
out of court.” So says Mr. ALBERT Mat- 
THEWS, and no doubt he would be right 
if the facts were as represented by him. 
His statement, however, is not correct. All 
that Wirt had finished on 23 Oct., 1816, was 
the first rough draft of his book, and it was 
not submitted to Mr. Roane (whose letter 
cited by Wirt contains the quotation in 
point) until at least four, and possibly more, 
months after the murder. I shall now pro- 
ceed to prove my statement, using as my 
authority the same book that Mr. MattHEWs 
relies on, namely, ‘Memoirs of the Life of 
William Wirt,’ by John P. Kennedy. I 
quote from the British Museum copy, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, 1850. 

Wirt, writing to Richard Morris on 19 Jan., 
1817, says :— 

“ Are you not a shabby fellow, to return the 
manuscript, without aiding me with a single 
criticism ? ’’—Vol. i. p. 367. 

Again, writing to Judge Carr on 27 Feb., 
1817, Wirt says :— 

“© T carried to Washington the manuscript.... 
You must if possible see it before it goes to the 
press....The greater part of the book as it now 
stands is the first rough draft....I want to put 
a little more body and character into the work.” 
—Ib., vol. ii. p. 19. 

Writing again to Judge Carr on 9 Aug., 
1817, Wirt says: ‘‘ I submitted the work to 
several old gentlemen....Mr. Roane” (ib., 
p- 23). The book was in fact not sent to 
press until 5 Sept., 1817, (2b., p. 28), and it 
did not appear in public until about the Ist 
of November, 1817 (ib., p. 29), exactly twelve 
months after the murder of Lynchy. 
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Mr. Matruews has laid before the readers 
of ‘N. & Q. certain extracts from Ken- 
nedy’s book; how comes it that he over- 
looked the passages I have cited which tell 
against him? The matter is of some 
importance, for Mr. MarrHews is the 
authority upon whom the editor of the 
‘“N. E. D. relies for his remarks upon the 
origin of the expression ** lynch law.’ M. 


Lanp OrrFfice: ‘LAND OFFICE 
NEss ” (108. xii. 150, 415).—I am now able 
to furnish.Mr. THORNTON with an example 
of the latter term. The following extract is 
taken from Life (New York), of 9 Dec., 
1909, liv. 846 :— 

“Meanwhile Dr. Cook has had several profitable 
months in the lecture and news field, and has done 
a land-office business.” 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


River LEGENDS: SEVERN, Wyk, AND 
(10 xii. 488).—When the 
Saperton Tunnel formed the junction of 
the Severn and the Isis in 1789, the event 
was celebrated, among other ways, by 
* Traveller’ in the following allegorical 
letter 

Friday, Nov. 20, 1789. 

Srr,— Yesterday a marriage took place between 
Madame Sabrina, a Lady of Cambrian extraction, 
and mistress of very extensive property in Mont- 
gomeryshire (where she was born,) and the 
counties of Salop, Stafford, Worcester, and Glou- 
cester, and Mr. Thames, commonly called ‘‘ Father 
Thames,’ a native of Gloucestershire, now a 
merchant trading from London to all known parts 
of the world. _The ceremony took place at Lech- 
lade, by special licence, in the presence of hundreds 
of admiring spectators, with myself, who signed as 
witnesses: whence the happy pair went to 
breakfast at Oxford, to dine at London, and to 
consummate at Gravesend ; where the venerable 
Neptune, his whole train of inferior deities 
and nymphs, with his wife Amphitrite and her 
train, are to fling the stocking. An union which 
presages many happy consequences, and a numer- 
ous offspring. I mention the Lady’s name, as the 
tendre [sic] came from her, after many struggles 
with her modesty, and Cambrian aversion to a 
Saxon spotse, 

J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


_[We have forwarded to Mr. Davies a long 
bibliography from Mr. HoLDEN MAcMICHAEL.] 


_Marig ANTOINETTE’S DEATH Mask (10S. 
xi. 327, 417).—In my reply concerning 


the French queen’s appearance at the time 
of her execution, I mentioned that Hervé 
states that her hair had turned grey, imply- 
ing that this took place in the Temple 
prison. I have, however, just met with an 
account stating that this took place before 
her imprisonment ; and as the book seems 


rather rare, and the writer had peculiar 
opportunity of knowing, it seems to be worth 
extracting. The title-page reads: ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Maria Antoinetta. By Joseph Weber, 
Foster Brother of the Queen. Translated 
by R. May. 18238”; but this date is covered 
by a slip bearing the printed date of 1325. 

On p. 22 of vol. ii. First Part, Weber says 
that the Dauphin, in his eighth year, 

** died on the 4th of June, 1789, in the arms, an 
bathed with the tears, of this excellent mother 
(Queen Maria Antoinetta at Versailles], whom 
he frequently told that he suffered only when he 
saw her weep. This premature death greatly 
affected the Queen. The grief she felt on this 
occasion, uniting with the anxiety caused by the 
King’s situation, produced a complication of 
horrors that entirely turned her hair grey, though 
she was but four-and-thirty years old. She had 
her picture taken about this time, and sent it to 
her friend the Princess de Lamballe with these 
affecting words written by herself under it: 
Her sorrows have made her grey !”” 

Weber on p. 52 says :— 

“7 lived, during the three years that followed 
this period, with persons who were every day with 
the King.” 

He was in the Finance Department. 

In 1792 he was imprisoned in the Hotel 
de la Force, but was saved from death, and 
later, becoming a pensioner of Duke Albert of 
Saxe-Teschen, employed himself in writing 
these ‘ Memoirs.’ 


Feet or Fines: IDENTIFICATIONS (10 8S. 
xii. 450, 518).—Possibly *‘ Bonegeton ” may 
mean Bungay town, as opposed to Bungay 


It may be useful to note that De Alta 
Ripa, which is given as the equivalent of 
Hawtrey, is also the medieval form of 
Dealtry, the name of a Yorkshire family. 

W. C. B. 


Jn confirmation of Dr. CopIncEr’s reply 
about Burnedhis,”’ IT would mention that 
Brundish in Hoxne Hundred, Suffolk, was 
with Tannington vested in commissioners 
11 June, 1858, before which they belonged to 
the Bishop of Rochester. The patronage was 
transferred to the Bishop of Norwich 4 June, 
1852. It would be interesting to learn 
how they came to belong to the Rochester 
diocese in the first instance. 

H. J. 


ROTHERHITHE (11 S. i. 9).—‘ Memorials 
to serve for a History of the Parish of St. 
Mary, Rotherhithe,’ or, as it is more briefly 
lettered on the back, ‘ History of Rother- 
hithe,’ by the Rev. E. J. Beck, was pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press in 
1907, and a very good book it is. There is 
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much eighteenth-century matter it. 
Chap. xi. deals with ‘ The Rebuilding of the 
Parish Church, 1714-15.’ The next chapter, 
on ‘Old Rotherhithe Families,’ refers to 
several local worthies of that period. There 
are chapters on ‘ Rotherhithe in 1800’ ; 
‘The Manor of Rotherhithe from 1740 to 
the Present Day’; and * Prince Lee Boo,’ 
who was brought to Rotherhithe in 1784 ; 
‘A Chapter of Crimes’ chronicles the cases 
of Mary Edmondson (1759) and Corbett 
the murderer (1764). G. L. APPERSON. 


There is an account of Rotherhithe in 
the third volume of Manning and Bray’s 
* History of Surrey.’ A. RHODEs. 


The following histories of Rotherhithe or 
Deptford may be useful to Mk. BLEACKLEY :— 
‘Deptford Worthies,’ Rev. A. K. B. Granville, 
1854. 
‘History of Deptford,’ Nathan Dews, 1883. 
‘Reminiscences of Old Deptford,’ Thankfull 


Sturdee, 1895. 
W. J. 


[Mr. A. R. WALLER also refers to Mr. Beck’s book.] 


RESTORATION Priays (10 S. xii. 429).— 
1. ‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ was published 
in 1661. See Brewer’s * Reader's Hand- 
book,’ Appendix III. 

2. ‘The Thracian Wonder,” 
Webster, was published in 1661. 

3. ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’ — The 
earliest edition extant was printed in 1575. 
It was long supposed to be the work of 
Bishop Still. Within recent years, how- 
ever, Mr. Henry Bradley has shown that the 
real author was a certain William Stevenson. 


by John 


It was probably written circa 1566, at which | 


date it was played at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

5. ‘The Presbyterian Lash.’—The full 
title is 

“The Presbyterian lash, or Noctroff’s maid whipt. 
A tragy-comedy. As it was lately acted in the 
great roome at the Pye tavern at Algate. By 
Noctroffe the priest’ and severall his parishioners 
at the eating of a chine of beefe. The first part.” 
London, 1661, 4to. 
This was a satire on Zachary Crofton, a 
Presbyterian teacher, accused of whipping 
his maidservant. The initials K. F., 
appended to the dedication, are supposed 
by Malone to stand for Francis Kirkman. 

6. ‘The Merry Conceited Humours of 
Botom the Weaver.’—The full title is 

‘The merry conceited humours of Bottom the 
weaver. As it hath been often publikely acted by 
some of his Majesties comedians, and _ lately, 
privately presented by several apprentices for their 
a gr recreation, with great applause.” London, 


Ascribed by Halkett and Laing to Robert 
Cox. Taken from the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” 

9. ‘ Troaydes, a Tragedy, translated out 
of Seneca.’—Given in Halkett and Laing 
as Troades Englished. By S. P. [Samuel 
Pordage]. London, 1660, 8vo, pp. 6 
(besides title), 67.” W. Scort. 


RESTORATION CHARACTERS: JANE LONG 
(108. xii. 328).—In a collection of MS. notes, 
newspaper cuttings, &c., relating to the 
stage, and formed by that indefatigable 
collector James Winston (sometime joint- 
manager, with Colman and Morris, of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and the first secretary of 
the Garrick Club), there is the following 
reference to this lady :— 

‘*In Davenant’s company in 1662—acted Flora, 
‘Adventures of Five Hours’—Mrs. Nell in * Mr. 
Anthony ’—Zarma in ‘ Mustapha’—living in 1670. 
i portrait of her was in Colnaghi’s Catalogue in 


Wan. Dovetas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


‘““HE WILL EITHER MAKE A SPOON OR 
SPOIL A HORN ” (108. xii. 509).—The saying 
originated in the domestic utensil, once in 
common use, that was invariably preferred 
when a dish of porridge was supped—the 
horn spoon. The simplicity of its form was 
tempting to an unskilled handicraftsman, 
but the process of making it was really 
difficult. The horn of a beast was shaped 
from its tip to its broader end to form the 


shank of the spoon, all the material besides 
‘this narrow piece being cut away to waste. 
The broad end was then shaped and 
** dished” to form the bowl. Failure in any 
part of the process was irreparable, for it 
/ended in a spoilt horn. 

| Thesayingisstillin use. In the north it is 
'commonly applied to an enterprise begun in 
youthful ardour without experience. It is 
most familiar, perhaps, in the comment of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie :— 

“Mr. Osbaldistone is a gude honest gentleman ; 
but Taye said he was ane o’ them wad make a spune 
or spoil a horn, as my father the worthy deacon used 
to say.”—‘ Rob Roy,’ chap xxii. par. 36. 

R. Oviver HEstop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The proverb was in common use on 
Tweedside at the middle of last century. At 
that time there were several itinerant 
hawkers of horn spoons and horn shoe-lifts, 
which were made by the vendors of these 
wares. The spoons were in common use 
among the townspeople, villagers, and 
peasantry, and many were of much beauty, 
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being thin and transparent. Those with 
clear wavy transparency like amber fetched 
a better price. The making of these spoons 
was quite an art, and most of the sellers were 
of the border gipsy tribes who had their 
head-quarters at the village of Yetholm, 


near Kelso. A lad showing much promise | 


was commonly referred to as one who 
would ‘‘ either make a spoon or spoil a horn.” 
ANDREW Hope. 
Exeter. 


See W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘English Pro- 
verbs,’ 2nd ed., 1882, p. 440 :— 

make a spoon or spoil a horn, 7.¢., So-and-so 
is qualified to discharge a duty, or, at all events, to 
make a great mistake in it. At the time when 
spoons were formed of horn, the horn was spoiled 


unless great care was bestowed in the earlier | 


processes.” 
Horn spoons are not, I think, guite 
obsolete, e.g. salad spoons. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The meaning of the proverb is that a 
man will be either very successful .or a 
failure. In the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary * 


there are two quotations (s.v. “spoon”’) | 


illustrating the use of the proverb. One is 
from Renfrew :— 
It’s nae joke the takin’ 0’ a wife: 
**1t ’s mak’ a spoon or spoil a horn,” 
As lang as ye’re in life. 
arr’s ‘ Poems,’ 1861, 157. 
The other is from Selkirk: Cliffy 
Mackay will either mak’ a speen or spill a 
guid horn” (Hoge’s ‘Tales,’ 1838, 262, 
ed. 1866). J Ho~tpen MAcMIcHAEL. 
(Mr. T. RatcuirFeE and Mr. W. Scorr also 
thanked for replies.] 


‘90? + HOW PRONOUNCED (11S. i. 10).— 
One wonders where the “ philological trea- 
tises *’ that fail to explain this are to be 
found. They must be considerably behind 
the age. 

I quote from the first edition of my 
‘ Principles of English Etymology,’ p. 49, 
the following 

“We see, then, that as far as the written 
symbol is concerned, the Anglo-Saxon 6 has......been 
replaced by 00, while ‘the sound indicated has 
shifted from 6 to % The period at which this 
shifting took place seems to have been between 
1550 and 1650; see Sweet, ‘ English Sounds,’ p. 56.” 
This appeared in 1887, nearly twenty-three 
years ago. The various vowel-changes are 
all explained, one by one, at great length, 
with many examples. 

Again, at p. 21 I remark :— 

““The vowel-sounds expressed by our written 
svmbols now differ from those of every nation in 
Europe,” &e. 


22 


| Those who desire a shorter and easier 
/book on this subject may find what they 
want in my ‘ Primer of English Philology,’ 
fourth edition, 1904. 

The standard “ philological treatises ’’ are, 
of course, those by Dr. Sweet. His ‘ History 
of English Sounds’ appeared in 1888; and 
‘his ‘New English Grammar, Logical and 
Historical,’ is thoroughly scientific. 

WALTER W. SKEarT. 


The letters 00 were originally pronounced 
as 6 (as in * vote”), but about the period 
1550-1650 the vowel was ‘“‘ moved up to 
the high position,” as Dr. Sweet expresses it, 
and became %@ The symbol oo remained un- 
changed, and thus acquired a new value. 

In some words we even use single o for the 
/new sound, especially in proper names. 
'Bohun and Mohun are Boon and Moon: 
| De Rohan and De Ros are De Roohan and 
_De Roos; Pole-Carew is Pool-Carey ; the 
‘title Mahon is Mahoon; the Irish names 
| Poer and Keon are Pooer and Kewn, &e. 
| The movement of the vowel 6 towards & 
took place also in German, but the Germans 
have changed the spelling with it. Thus 
English hoof is German Huf. StupEntT asks 
if any other language uses 00 to express 
the « sound. The nearest approach to it 
is Polish, in which the original 6 is now 
pronounced like our 00. The only differ- 
ence is that Poles indicate the length of the 
vowel by an acute accent, whereas we mark 
it by doubling, otherwise the phenomenon is 
the same. The Polish word for “ city” is 
gréd, but it rimes with ‘‘ rude,’? not with 
** rode.” Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


STEAMERS IN 1801 anp 1818 (10 S. xii. 
429).—C. W. K. would do well to peruse 
the section devoted to ‘The Steamer’ in 
that popular, but informing work Croal’s 
‘Travelling Past and Present,’ otherwise 
‘A Book about Travelling Past and Present,” 
by Thomas A. Croal, illustrated, er. 8vo, 
published by Nimmo, 1877. W. McM. 


‘N. & Q.’: Lost REFERENCE (11 S. i. 9). 
—W. McM. will find the reference he 
requires in 3 8. iii. 415. 

ETHEL M. TuRNER. 

Esmond, Egham. 


{Mr. W. Scorrt also supplies the reference. ] 


Lapy Worstey (10 8. xii. 409; 115. i. 
14).—The imaginary epitaph upon Lady 
Worsley given by Mr. BLEACKLEYy is not in 
my copy of ‘The Abbey of Kilkhampton,’ 
1780, pp. 75. From what edition does 
Mr. BLEACKLEY quote ? C. H. G. 


| 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Keats: Poems published in 1820. Edited, with | 
Introduction and Notes, by M. Robertson. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

THE text of this reprint represents page for page | 

and line for line a copy of the 1820 edition in the 

British Museum, only, in accordance with the 

excellent practice of the Oxford Press, line-num- | 

bers have been added to facilitate reference. The 
type is clear and good, and it is a pleasure to read | 
in the original form the volume “ printed for | 

Taylor and Hessey,’’ which contains so much that | 

is memorable in English poetry. 
We are somewhat doubtful as to the desirability | 

of the Introduction. Enough has, we think, been | 
said about Keats, and the present introducer, | 
writing with good sense, yet relies obviously and | 
admittedly on older writers whose work is_ well | 
known. Such a volume as this will appeal, we | 
suppose, chiefly to those who have already made 
acquaintance with the poet in one of the many 
available editions, and do not require a guide to 
Keats’s life or meaning. Some of the notes at 
the end are helpful; others seem to us unneces- 
sary, or so brief as to be dull. Dido’s husband 
was Sycheeus, not Lycheus (p. 216). Does such 
plain English as ‘tease us out of thought ”’ 
require explanation ? Some of the notes on sound 
and sense strike us as a little fanciful, e.g., this on 
1. 91 of ‘Lamia’: ‘‘ The line dances along like 
a leaf before the wind.” 


Congregational Historical Society Transactions : 
October. (Memorial Hall.) 


AMONG the contents of this part is an account of 
‘The Puritan Family of Wilmer,’ by Joseph 
Joshua Green of Tunbridge Wells, who traces its 
history from 1480, and he states that ‘‘ further 
particulars may be found in an_ elaborate 
history of the Wilmer family privately 
printed in 1888, and compiled by the 
Rev. Canon Charles Wilmer Foster and the 
present writer.’’ There is a portrait of Grizell 
Gumell, née Wilmer (1692-1756). She married in 
1711 Jonathan Gumell, ‘‘a wealthy Quaker 
merchant and banker, and founder of the once 
great mercantile house of Harman & Co. He was 
the friend and bill discounter of William Penn, 
who attended his wedding, and friend of Thomas 
Story, the Quaker Minister and Recorder of 
Philadelphia.”” Among the descendants of this 
marriage was Canon Birch, tutor and friend of 
King Edward VII. 

Among other articles are the continuation of 
‘The Episcopal Returns of 1665-6,’ by Prof. 
G. Lyon Turner; ‘ An Early Yorkshire Congre- 
gationalist,’ by J. C. Whitebrooke; and ‘ The 
Earlier History of Emmanuel Church, Cambridge,’ 
by Prof. Courtney S. Kenny. The history of Cam- 
bridge Nonconformity goes back to 1457, and 
two centuries later began that ‘“‘ modern Cam- 
bridge Nonconformity which has endured con- 
tinuously to our own day. Its oldest historical 
organization is that which is now represented 
by Emmanuel Congregational Church.’’ When 
James II. in April, 1687, issued a Declaration 


of Indulgence, the Nonconformists in Cambridge 


at once took advantage of it, and by July they 
had registered eight places for public worship, 
six of these, however, beng private houses. 

In a summary made about 1707-17 of the 
number of persons and also of freeholders (county 
voters), belonging to ‘‘the Congregational and 
Anabaptist Meetings in the County of Cambridge *” 
it is shown that there were thirteen ministers, 


| 4,440 hearers, and 263 voters. It was in October, 


1691, that the Rev. Joseph Hussey was appointed 
the first settled pastor of Emmanuel Church ; 
his sermons were impressive. On the occasion 
of the general fast on account of the great storm 
of November, 1703, when the windows and 
pinnacles of King’s College suffered severely, 
and in other parts of England 123 persons perished, 
including a bishop, Hussey found it necessary 
to argue laboriously ‘‘ against the common mis- 
take that the winds are raised by Satan.’’ Hussey’s 
Church ‘“‘ never rebelled against him until he 
proposed to leave it, on being called to a London 
church, But very many Nonconformists then 
held that a pastorate ought, Scripturally, to be 
lifelong ; so when he left the Cambridge Church 
it ‘admonished’ him, and prohibited him from 
again entering its pulpit’; but his arm-chair is 
still a honoured relic, and preserved in the vestry. 
Prof.Kenny states that ‘inthe course of a century 
our congregation had three ministers of sufficient: 
literary prominence to be commemorated in our 
own day in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’—Hussey, Conder, and 
Harris.”’ While the last two appear, we cannot 
find the former. Prof. Kenny closes his interest- 
ing paper with an account of the church plate. 
The oldest piece is a silver cup made in 1699, 

We are sorry to find from the statement issued 
by the secretaries that the Society has under 
two hundred members, and they make an earnest 
appeal for at least five hundred. Surely these 
should be obtained without difficulty. 


History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown. 

Vol. III. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr. HuME Brown, who is now Historiographer- 
Royal for Scotland, as well as Professor of Ancient 
Scottish History at Edinburgh, is one of the 
soundest historians we have on the disputed 
ground of Scottish annals. We welcome, there- 
fore, this volume, which reaches from the Revolu- 
tion of 1689 to the Disruption, 1843. There is an 
admirable Bibliography as well as a full Index, 
and the pages of the text are provided with notes. 
which give exact references. 

We have little doubt that the Professor’s book 
will be widely read and adopted for scholastic 
purposes. Its style is clear, and the matter is 
well arranged, with dates inset in the paragraphs. 
The author has, in fact, the rare gifts of lucidity 
and conciseness, while he does not disdain 
picturesque touches derived from contemporary 
critics of the period of his narrative. 


The Churchyard Scribe, by Alfred Stapleton, is 
the fourth volume of ‘‘ The Genealogist’s Pocket 
Library,’ published by Mr. Chas. A. Bernau at. 
Walton-on-Thames, and is an excellent little book 
containing much sound suggestion in its hundred 
re orso. It is divided into three sections :— 

. On recording the Inscriptions in a Churchyard 
or Burial-Ground; II. Hints on reading Appa- 
rently Illegible Inscriptions; III. Typical and 
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Authentic Examples. Readers who have grasped 
the principles enunciated by Mr. Stapleton 
should be equal to taking up a work of importance 
which needs doing everywhere, and specially in 
England. We have merely to add that in the 
ease of Latin inscriptions punctuation is of im- 
portance, as often indicating abbreviations, and 
that instead of line-for-line copying the method 
used by classical scholars for many years should 
suffice. The insertion of an upright stroke indi- 
eates the end of a line. For instance, we can 
write a famous passage in ‘ King Lear’ thus: 
‘*Men must endure | their going hence, even as 
their coming hither: | ripeness is all.’’ This, 
without the use of capital letters or help of 
metre, shows where the line-divisions come. 


The Burlington Magazine for January opens 
with ‘ A Retrospect of 1909,’ referring to various 
hopeful aspects of the year, including Govern- 
mental recognition of art. There are brief notices of 
two great collectors, Mr. Salting and Dr. Ludwig 
Mond. Mr. Sidney Colvin begins a study of 
‘Tintoretto at the British Museum,’ which 
promises to be very interesting, and is well 
illustrated. The frontispiece is a ‘ Portrait of a 
Child’ in the collection of M. Gustave Dreyfus, 
which Mr. Claude Phillips claims as a work of 
Jacopo Bellini. ‘ Cézanne,’ by Maurice Denis, 
with introductory note by Mr. Roger Fry,, treats 
of an artist who is credited with being. the 
forerunner of the Impressionist movement, and 
so of first-rate importance. Mr. Lionel Cust 
writes on John Hoppner, and M. L. Dimier on 
‘French Portrait Drawings in Mr. Salting’s Col- 
lection.’ Sir Charles Holroyd has an all too brief 
note on ‘ Florence Revisited.’ One of the chief 
changes he records is the safe housing of Michel- 
angelo’s four unfinished heroic figures in the 
Florentine Academy. They were formerly in the 
Boboli Gardens, and imitations of them are now 
placed there—plaster casts that ‘‘ are skilfully 
tinted to imitate the stains, rust, and dust of the 
originals, so as to be absolutely deceptive.” 
The ‘Old English Embroidery of Justice and 
Peace,’ which is illustrated in colour and 
described by Mr. W. G. Thomson, is a well-designed 
piece of work. 

While we admire the excellent and thorough 
way in which The Burlington deals with the 
scholarship of old masters of all sorts, we still 
regret that living English art does not, as a matter 
of course, occupy some substantial space in each 
number. Fashion and the dealer combine to 
Jaud the dead and put a high price on their work. 
What of our living masters ? and if we have none, 
could not The Burlington explain what is the 
matter with our art ? 


In The National Review politics, as might be 


expected, occupy a predominating place, and 


are dealt with in a trenchant style which is a 
great contrast to many half-hearted pronounce- 
ments on the Tariff Reform side. Miss Jane A. 
Findlater in ‘Three Sides to the Question’ 
examines the views on social questions of Mr. 
H. G. Wells in ‘ Tono-Bungay,’ Mr. Galsworthy 
in ‘ Fraternity,’ and Mr. S. Reynolds in ‘ A Poor 
Man’s House.’ She points out that they chiefly 
tell us what to avoid doing, and offer but partial 


‘solutions of the problems they suggest. But 


their business is to tell stories, not to proffer a 


panacea for mankind, and they naturally exag- 


gerate the views they happen to hold, which 
may not be permanent. Miss Findlater easily 
inserts several pinpricks in their social theories, 
and has produced a highly interesting, if incon- 
clusive article. Mr. Cecil Raleigh in ‘ The Player’s 
Poverty ’ says that the profession is ruined by 
those who act for nothing, or even pay to appear ; 
so the actor in the provinces is often on the verge 
of starvation. He says there should be a Trade 
Union of Actors to insist on a minimum wage of 
2l. a week. The Union of music-hall performers 
was strong enough recently to organize “‘ a strike 
which demanded and received Board of Trade 
Settlement.’ M. René Feibelmann has a roseate 
account of ‘ Belgium’s New Ruler, Albert I.,’ 
who has an excellent record in the way of know- 
ledge, sympathy, and resolute study of the 
questions concerning him as a ruler. 

The most attractive article in the number is, 
however, ‘ Holding Her Down,’ by Jack London. 
It is one of the most vivid accounts of adventure 
and quickly devised expedient we have read for 


sometime. The title, which is as difficult for the 


ordinary man to understand as much of the 
author’s lingo, refers to getting on a train by 
stealth, and managing to ride free of charge by 
jumping back on to the same train when turned 
off. The tramp who does this, and the officials, 
called *‘ shacks,’’ are at deadly war, and the 
former runs the risk of serious injuries. The 
number concludes with some valuable notes on 
—* ideas, which are always well treated 
nere, 


WE have just received No. I. of Vragen en 
Mededeelingen op het Gebied der Geschiedenis, 
Taal- en Letterkunde, edited by J. F. Bense, 49, 
Pels Rijckenstraat, Arnhem. This is a Dutch 
Notes and Queries, which follows generally our 
own arrangement and rules. Contributions may 
be sent in English, French, German, or Dutch. 
The number includes some notes in French on 
libraries in the Netherlands in the first part of the 
seventeenth century ; notes in English on the 
‘Etymology of Toucan’’’ and The English 
Pronoun ‘‘ she’’’ by Mr. Jas. Platt, Jun., and a 
query on the derivation of ‘‘ God,” answered by 
an extract from the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


HNotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpbIToORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

Mrs. HAUTENVILLE (‘“ Parish Register 
Fees ’’).—See the numerous articles at 9 S. x. 
148, 394, 428 ; xi. 130, 252, 453. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


HENRY FIELDING: A MEMOIR. 
THE ODES AND PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE—FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


FROM SKETCH-BOOK TO DIARY. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN MIDDLESEX. 


HISTORICAL BOOKS :—THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN : LADY JANE GREY AND HER TIMES. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. THE DAYS OF THE DIRECTOIRE. EDWARD MARJORI- 
BANKS, LORD TWEEDMOUTH. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—LIGHT COME, LIGHT GO; MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY ; 
US FOUR; GENERAL ASSEMBLIES OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND; MY THIRTY 
YEARS IN INDIA; CHRISTMAS STORIES; HOW TO WRITE THE HISTORY OF 
A PARISH; BURKE’S PEERAGE; LLOYD’S PEERAGE ; DEBRETT’S PEERAGE; 
CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO; POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY; WRITERS’ AND 
ARTISTS’ YEAR-BOOK. 


SCIENCE :—TRANS-HIMALAYA ; SOCIETIES ; GOSSIP. 


FINE ARTS:—SCRIPTA MINOA; THE SENEFELDER CLUB; BURLINGTON HOUSE 
CATALOGUE. 


MUSIC :—THE RHYTHM OF MODERN MUSIC; MASTER MUSICIANS; GOSSIP. 
DRAMA :—SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MEMOIRS IN LITTLE. MR. HARDY’S NEW POEMS. 

THE OXFORD MANNER. 

HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Ancient English Christmas Carols; The Historic Thames ; Versions and 
Perversions ; Penguin Island ; Dans le Jardin de Sainte-Beuve ; Le Revirément de Bazaine ; Les 
Arpents de Neige. 

THE BOOK SALES OF 1909; OLD SOUTHWARK INNS; ‘THE IDEA OF THE SOUL.’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Natural History ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Growth of the English House; Old Masters at Burlington House; Vincenzo 
Foppa’s Altarpiece at Savona ; The Wax Bust at thie Lille Museum; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Gluck ; César Franck ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Incomparable Siddons ; The Art of Theatrical Make-up. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS-and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


BY SIR LESLIE 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


’'S STANDARD BOOKS. 


| BY JOHN 
| ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. New and THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


a EDITION. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net eac: 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZ- 


JAMES STEPHEN, Bart. K.C.S.I., a Judge of ~ 


High Court of Justice. With 2 Portraits. SECOND 
EDITION. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and 


other Essays) NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


2 Steel Portraits. FIFTH EDITION. 


Svo, 12s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an 


Essay upon Ethical Lge | as Modified by the Doctrine 


of Evolution. NEW AND CHEAPKR EDITION. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
283. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
| crown 8vo :— 


| THE AGE OF: THE ITALIAN LITERA- 
DESPOTS. With a TURE. 2 vols. 15s. 
Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE | (CATHOLIC 
LEARNING. 7s. CTION. 2 vols. 


THE FINE am 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 


7 vols. large 


umes, 15s. 


| ITALY AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 
LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 
Large crown | 
| CHEAPER EDITION. 


7s. 6d. each. 


-SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECES. 
SORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. NEW AND 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND 
SUGGESTIVE. NEW EDITION. With an Intro- 
an” by HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo, 
78. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI. NEW EDITION. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the 

Translation. 


BY W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Epirtion. 
With Portraits and Plans. 6s. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. With 


Portraits and Plans. 
68. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. Some Soldier Auto- 
biographies. 63. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Portraits and Plans. 6s. | 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: Sketches 
of Famous Seamen. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. 6s. 


THE COMMANDER OF THE “HIRON- 
DELLE.” With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 6s. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 
Story of the Great War (1793-1815). With Portraits, 
Facsimiles, and Plans. FOURTH IMPRESSION. In 

4 vols. crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: a Study in 


Spiritual Forces. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 4 Facsimiles. THIRD IMPRESSION. 6s. net. 


A PAWN IN THE GAME. 6. 


TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. | 


With | 


the | 


| BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, in Through the Magic Door, says 


Mr. Bullen is ‘‘one of the most virile writers who has 

described a sailor's life.” 

THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT’ 
ROUND THE WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. 

| THIRTEENTH IMPRESSION. | With Illustrations 
anda Chart. 3s. 6d. 


| a= HERITAGE THE SEA. Witha Frontis- 


BACK T0 SUNNY SEAS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour. 6s. 
With 


‘SEA-WRACK. 


8 Illustrations. 6s, 


SEA PLUNDERINGS. A Collection 
of Stories of the Sea. THIRD IMPRESSION. Witb 
8 Illustrations. 6s. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE : being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine 
for ’Long-shore Readers. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF: 
tions of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. 
IMPRESSION. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAVY: 


being a Day-to-Day Record of the 1899 Naval 
Manceuvres. In paper cover, 1s. ; or, in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Seconp Impression. 


being Recollec- 
SIXTH 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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